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Pretty soft when you're typing You work under pressure 





With smooth *Easy-Touch”... With speed and with ease. 





An Underwood feature Your letters look better; 





There’s a picture of you in every 
That helps you so much. They're letters that please. letter your students type. 

: Is that picture clean-cut and ap 
pealing? Are the type impressions 
sharp... or are they blurred, some 
light; others dark? 

Is the spacing between characters 
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In the World of Today 


SECRETARIES NEED ALL 3! 





2. Ediphone Voice Writing 


Ricut NOW! .. . January 
1946! . . . Ediphone Voice Writ- 
ing shares the honors with typing 
and shorthand. 

When your graduates look for 
secretarial jobs they will often be 
asked, ‘Are you a proficient Edi- 
phone Secretary?” If your gradu- 
ates can answer “yes,” they will 
get the job! Knowledge of the 
Ediphone is a factor that repeat- 
edly determines whether your 
graduates win the job. 


=> IMPORTANT 


Why not add the Ediphone 
Secretarial Course to your curric- 
ulum? Want the facts? Write 
Dept. O-1, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada, Thomas A. Edison, 
Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Ediphone Voice Writing Equipment Is 
Now Available For Educational Use. 
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imi Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronte. 
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Through the Dictaphone dictation Control 
Center, this executive and his secretarial assis- 








tant direct the operation of a great industry. 
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How secretaries become executive assistants 


Proficiency in Dictaphone transcription has aided many young women to become 
successful secretaries. That’s because more and more of America’s top executives are 
relying upon Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 

The Dictaphone Method gives secretaries more time to handle interviews, screen 
the executive from unnecessary interruptions and to prove themselves generally more 
valuable. In short, it provides them with the opportunity to become real executive 
assistants. 

Your graduates will be eligible for these opportunities when they have earned the 
Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency. Write us today for free information about the 
Dictaphone Business Practice Course. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


HUME I HUI i] Wi H 


SMALL THINGS COUNT TOO 


Some years back a business teacher was being conducted through a new high 
school building in a small city, and as he approached the business department, the 
superintendent of schools, who was showing him around said: ‘“Here’s a feature 
I know you will like. We have placed a glass partition between the shorthand and 
typewriting rooms.” 


“That,” the teacher inquired, “is so the pupils in one room can watch those in 


the other room work ?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “that’s for the teacher’s benefit—not the pupils’.” 

“The teachers need to see each other work,” said the teacher, “so as to draw 
inspiration from one another ?” 

“No,” he said, somewhat puzzled at the teacher’s lack of understanding, which 
he half-way suspected was assumed, “that’s so one teacher can operate both classes 
at the same time. Shorthand and typewriting don’t require much close super- 
vision.” 

“I suppose you have the glass partitions in the other departments, too. The 
mathematics teacher can handle an algebra class in one room and keep an eye on 
the geometry class in another room. The music and art teacher keeps a group 
singing in one room and out of the corner of her eye, sees how the drawing class 
is progressing.” 

Of course, no other department does have glass partitions so that one teacher 
can do the work of two, and very happily this amazing scheme for getting a big 
day’s work out of the business teacher is now pretty well on its way out. 

Who invented it, and why only business teachers were inflicted with it, is prob- 
ably unknown. 

It had a considerable vogue, and probably was considered an improvement in 
many schools over the former plan of having typewriting being studied in the 
back of the room, while shorthand or bookkeeping was learned up front. 

Fortunately, the trend for some time has been toward abolishing the double- 
duty teachers. Supervising authorities have seen what a poor teaching plan it is 
and have condemned it. But to date it hangs on in many supposedly good schools. 

Business teachers join in various groups for the promotion of better business 
education, but so far as is known, no large business education group has as yet 
become militant against the glass partition and against the tendency to give busi- 
ness teachers two jobs to do at one time. 

But it is high time business education did take up the issue and consign every 
remaining glass partition to the rubbish heap. 

All associations, accrediting agencies, and supervisory forces should be called 
upon to support a resolution of condemnation. 

A copy of the resolution should be presented to every association of commercial 
teachers to be read at a general session of the association. 

Every accrediting agency should be asked to put a black mark against every 
guilty high school. 

Every state superintendent of schools should be informed of the desire of busi- 
ness teachers to get this example of poor teaching abolished. 

School architects should be reached by letter or by a magazine article to get 
them to think through the poorness of the practice so that they will no longer 
plan schoolhouses to give the business teacher double duty. 

Let’s forget about some of the high-and-mighty issues in business education till 
we get this evil completely eradicated. -h. 














Office Machine Skill—and 
particularly Monroe Operation is basic 
for jobs with a real future. Schools and 
colleges throughout the country are now 
laying plans to extend this all-important 
service. 


Monroe Calculating Machines are 
dominant throughout industry. Our wide 
experience in school work is at your dis- 
posal. Let us discuss with you the best 
equipment for your courses; how to plan 
courses; what text books are best suited 
to your needs. 

Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department — 
be ready to meet the demand for Monroe- 
trained students. 


PLAN NOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
FOR MONROE TRAINED EMPLOYEES 
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OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 
Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION — in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 

THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 


Adding Calculator for schools only . . . now avail- 
able for future delivery without priority. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “*cxoc2c-," 
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riONE JANUARY, 1946: 


OUR NEW EDITORIAL STAFF 


The Journat is delighted to announce the appointment of Dr. F. Blair Mayne as 
associate editor, and of Fred C. Archer as assistant editor. Doctor Mayne is vice- 
principal of The Packard School of New York, and has had extensive experience in 
business education and as a general school administrator. The JouRNAL is particu- 
larly fortunate in having such an outstanding representative of the field of private 
business school education on its staff. Fred C. Archer has written articles and has 
had considerable experience in business and in school work. He has just parted com- 
pany with the Army after extensive service in the Pacific Theater. Though he joined 
the Army as a private, he left with a commission. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SCHEME OF THINGS 


Business education must not be thought of as a watertight field of subject matter. 
It is a phase of all school training and as such has the desirable characteristics of 
American school education and also its weaknesses. Many of the apparent faults 
of business education are really faults of our educational system. To carry this even 
one step further, many of the things we criticize in our school system are not really 
faults of the school system but inherent weaknesses of the social system. Too many 
critics of commercial education fail to realize this. They bitterly denounce certain 
unsound practices in business education and fail to realize that these very same prac- 
tices are typical of all school procedures. This is one of the unique weaknesses 
of business education—that some of its outstanding leaders denounce it for faults 
which are the characteristics of the school system and even of the social system 
rather than business education as such. This does not mean that these are not weak- 
nesses, but it does mean that these weaknesses must be attacked not in terms of busi- 
ness education as such, but in terms of the social system as a total and, more partic- 
ularly, the school system as such. 

When such critics condemn business education for inefficient student selection, 
they fail to realize that this is a failure of the entire school system, and that it must 
be solved in the schools as a whole rather than in business education in particular. 
Business education is a part of school education, and it is futile to attempt to correct 
a part to solve a weakness of the whole. Again, the confusion of exposure to oppor- 
tunity with education with actual achievement is a fault of business education in a 
sense, but more especially it is a fault of our school system. It also must be at- 
tacked in terms of the entire school program rather than merely in terms of business 
education. 

This presentation should not be looked upon as an excuse for the continuance of 
these practices. They are undesirable and must be eliminated. It is a criticism of 
those who would solve the problem merely in terms of business education alone. 
This unfortunate tendency on the part of certain business educators puts business 
education in a poor light. Other fields of education such as the social studies and 
industrial education have precisely the same weaknesses, yet rarely, if ever, will the 
specialists in these fields criticize their specialization for a fault of the entire pro- 
fession and, in fact, for a weakness of humanity. 

It is unfortunate enough to have such biased criticisms of business education 
presented in magazines devoted to business education. It sometimes borders on the 
downright malicious when such presentations are made before general administrators 
who assume that such weaknesses are more typical of business education than other 
phases of education. Even more serious is the practice of making such denunciations 
of business education before industrial teachers and administrators. These teachers 
assume that the business teachers who criticize business education feel that these 
weaknesses are more unique in business education than in other phases of vocational 
education and accept their word for it. While this assumption is erroneous, it is nev- 
ertheless very harmful. Let us clearly differentiate those elements of weaknesses 
which are typical of business education from those which prevail in our entire school 
system. Let us as members of the common profession of teaching attack those, ele- 
ments of weakness in the entire school system and let us then solve the problems 
which are uniquely characteristic of business education as such. Once the general 
education problems have been solved, these special weaknesses of business education 
will be found to be rather trivial. Far from being uniquely incompetent, business 
education is often the one saving grace in an otherwise hopelessly outmoded school 


program. 
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THE PICTURE CHANGES 
in office machine training 
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The picture is changing rapidly. Help of almost 
any kind at almost any price—the employer's 
need in war—gives way to the ever-growing 
peacetime need for better trained employees 
in every branch of business. 

This changing picture presents schools every- 
where with their greatest opportunity. Students 
have more time for better training; employers 
want them to have that better training— want 
them to be more highly skilled specialists in 
the peacetime arts of business. 


Burroughs business machines are installed as 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





standard equipment in hundreds of thousands 
of business organizations large and small. 
From the intimate daily business contacts thus 
made possible, the Burroughs Educational 
Division has developed training aids, pro- 
grams, texts and materials for training busi- 
ness machine operators in current and develop- 
ing techniques and practices. These aids are 
available for all schools. Just call your nearest 
Burroughs office, or write to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Burroughs 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 
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NLY seven states and twenty- 

three cities have supervisors for 
business education ; therefore, a large 
majority of the high school business 
teachers receive no supervisory serv- 
ice. {his is due in part at least to 
the fact that so many business 
teachers do not know what they are 
missing by not having a supervisor. 
They do not realize that they would 
be relieved of many responsibilities. 
For example they do not know that a 
supervisor would be able to help them 
solve such problems as the re-as- 
signment of students who cannot keep 
up in shorthand or bookkeeping, the 
selection of guidance materials, the 
handling of administrative problems, 
and even such personal problems as 
professional growth and advance- 
ment. Furthermore, many business 
teachers do not realize that they 
themselves are actually carrying on 
the supervisor’s work in addition to 
their own regular classroom work. 
Those business teachers who do know 
these things do not seem to know 
what to do in order to get supervisory 
services. 

What are these supervisory serv- 
ices which the business teachers are 
missing ? What are business teachers 
substituting for these services ? What 
action can the high school business 
teacher take in order to receive the 
services of a supervisor of business 
education ? 
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Supervisory Services 

The services mentioned here may 
net be all-inclusive, but they are 
representative and will serve as ex- 
amples of the type of service the 
business teacher should be able to ex- 
pect from a supervisor of business 
education. 

Assistance in classroom teaching 
is one type of service which a super- 
visor should give business teachers. 
This assistance may begin with the 
setting of goals or standards of 
achievement. As the supervisor has 
a broad view of the teaching field in 
either the state or the city and as she 
has more contacts with employers 
than the classroom teacher, she should 
be able to tell the teacher of short- 
hand, for example, what will be ex- 
pected of her pupils when they gradu- 
ate and what other schools in the state 
or city are doing. If the shorthand 
teacher sets a goal of 100 words per 
mmnute for dictation based on this in- 
formation, it should be more mean- 
ingful than if it were based on more 
general information. 
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Needed: Supervisory Services for Business T eachers 


by Christine Stroop 


West Liberty State College 
West Liberty, West Virginia 


Organization and Selection 
of Teaching Materials 

The supervisor should be able to 
help the teacher in the selection and 
organization of teaching materials. 
Because of her contacts with other 
business teachers and because she has 
the time and the training for the 
study of teaching materials, the su- 
pervisor should know the compara- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of 
textbooks, audio-visual aids, sup- 
plies, and equipment. She should also 
be able to tell the teacher how these 
materials may best be secured and 





“Assistance in professional growth’’ 


what experiences other teachers have 
had with them. Vor the same rea- 
sons, she should be able to assist in 
the planning of projects and extra 
curricular activities. 

A supervisor’s knowledge of busi- 
ness and of the community, probably 
gained through a community survey, 
should enable her to make sugges- 
tions for the guidance of pupils. 
These suggestions may be used in the 
planning of visits to offices, the place- 
ment of pupils in offices for work ex- 
perience, or in the placement of pu- 
pils who graduate or leave school. 
Solution of Special Problems 

In addition to these services, the 
teacher should be able to receive aid 
from the supervisor in the solution of 
special problems; for most likely 
these or similar problems have been 
encountered by the supervisor in 
other schools. For example, the busi- 
ness teacher may find that the pupils 
in her transcription class are care- 
less and untidy in their work. She 
may have tried every means she 
could think of to impress upon them 
the importance of neat, orderly work 
without succeeding, while the super- 
visor, because she has seen another 





teacher in the same community solve 
this problem, may know just the plan 
needed in order to appeal to these 
particular pupils. 

Assistance in professional growth 
is another type of service which 
should be performed by a supervisor. 
It has been said that a good super- 
visor, like a good doctor, gradually 
works herself out of a job; for as the 
teachers under her guidance become 
more skillful, they need her services 
less and less. In theory this may be 
true. In practice, however, it is not 
so; for business practices as well a¢ 
teaching materials and _ techniques 
change so constantly that no class- 
room teacher can possibly do all oi 
her work and at the same time be 
fully informed about the latest de- 
velopments both in the teaching field 
and in business. For this reason, the 
teacher should be able to depend on 
the supervisor for aid in her profes- 
sional growth. This aid may take 
the form of group or private confer- 
ences, school visitations, demonstra 


tion teaching, or bulletins. As a re: 
sult of this growth, the teacher 


should be qualified for promotion 
The supervisor, knowing this an¢ 
knowing the opportunities for ad 
vancement in the city or state, would 
be in a position to assist the teacher 
in achieving this promotion. 


Interpretation 


Assistance in interpretation is still 
another type of service to be ren- 
dered by the supervisor of business 
education. The supervisor is in fre- 
quent contact with the office manager, 
the school administrator, and the 
classroom teacher. Because of this, 
she sees all three sides of the problem 
and is therefore in a position not only 
to help the teacher understand the 
business practices in her community 
and the administrative policies in her 
school system, but also to help the 
business manager and the school ad- 
ministrator understand better the 
problems of the business teacher. 
This understanding should be bene- 
ficial to all concerned. For. the 
teacher, it may result in enriched 
teaching materials, new equipment, 
visits to offices and from office 
workers, or the removal of some ad- 
ministrative restriction which pre- 
vented her pupils from taking field 
trips or from having work experti- 
ence. For the office manager and the 
school administrator, the results may 
be better beginning workers, better 
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cooperation in carrying out adminis- 
trative provisions, or in improved 
curricula offerings. 


Substitutes for Supervisory 
Services 


It is realized that the substitutes 
for supervisory services suggested 
here require extra effort and time on 
the part of an already hard working 
business teacher and that even then 
they are not the real thing; yet they 
are better than nothing. If the busi- 
ness teacher has time for only a few 
of the suggested activities, this also 
is better than nothing. 

For assistance in classroom teach- 
ing, there are two very good substi- 
tutes. They are current literature on 
the teaching of business subjects and 
contacts with administrators, office 
workers, and other teachers. Helpful 
material may be found in the news- 
papers, general education periodicals, 
and the publications of business con- 
cerns, such as the Dictaphone Educa- 
tional Forum, the Ediphone Educa- 
tor, and Trends in Education-Indus- 
try Cooperation, as well as the regu- 
lar business education publications, 
such as, The Business Education 
World, The Journal of Business 
Education, The Balance Sheet, ete. 
The Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., has several bibliogra- 
phies and other teaching aids for 
business teachers, which it will send 
to them on request. Often help can 
be secured from state and city boards 
of education, especially in those states 
and cities which have supervisors for 
business education. Much time can 
be saved in locating articles of special 
interest by using the Business Edu- 
cation Index, The Education Index, 
and the Reader’s Guide. 

Contacts with office workers, ad- 
ministrators, and other business 
teachers can most likely be made 
through civic clubs and organiza- 
tions, alumni associations, and _ pro- 
fessional organizations. By attending 
the meetings of and taking an active 
part in these organizations, the busi- 
ness teacher will meet many people 
with ideas which she will find of as- 
sistance in her classroom teaching. 
She will also find “bull sessions” 
with other business teachers and 
even with teachers of other subjects 
to be very helpful. Often a visit with 
the English teacher will prove most 

profitable to a teacher of shorthand ; 
for they have much in common. If 
visits to other schools can be ar- 
ranged, they too should be very help- 
ful. Often the school in which the 
business teacher received her train- 
ing will be glad to help her solve spe- 
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cial problems, such as the location of 
materials, special discipline problems, 
or problems of adjustment to the 
community or to school conditions. 

Substitutes for assistance in pro- 
fessional growth may be found in 
all of the suggestions offered in the 
preceding paragraphs. Two other 
possible substitutes should also be 
mentioned. They are extension or 
summer school courses and experi- 
mentation. The value of extension or 
summer school courses is widely 
recognized, but not so many teachers 
are willing to experiment with new 
ideas in their own teaching. Often 
the best type of professional growth 
results from such experimentation. 
This experimentation may take the 
form of trying a method or teaching 
technique suggested by some one 
else, or it may be an outgrowth of 
dissatisfaction with an old procedure. 
In any event, the teacher who tries 
to improve her teaching by experi- 
mentation will develop an inquisitive 
attitude toward all of her teaching 
which will sooner or later lead her 
into better teaching. If she keeps a 
record of her experiments and their 
results and then reports these to 
other teachers through professional 
publications, meetings, or confer 
ences, she will help others profit bs 
her experience, 

Substitutes for assistance in in- 
terpretation are perhaps the hardest 
the teacher has to make. The busi- 
ness teacher can interpret her work 
to the administration and to business 
best through contacts with them. 
These contacts can be made through 
civic clubs or organizations, such as 
the Woman’s Club or the Profes- 
sional and Working Women’s Or- 


ganization. In some _ places the 
secretarial teacher may have the 


opportunity of belonging to an or- 
ganization for secretaries. Another 
means of contacting business is 
through graduates who have been 
placed in offices. 

Besides personal contacts with 
business people and administrators, 
the business teacher may become ac 
quainted with some of the literature 
published for school administrators 
and for office workers. This will help 
her understand their points of view, 
which in turn will aid her when she 
wishes to explain her work to them: 


How to Secure the Services 
of a Supervisor 


So long as the board of education 
thinks that business teachers are 
satisfied with whatever substitutions 
they are able to make for supervisory 
service, the board of education is 
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very likely to take no action to re. 
lieve the situation; therefore, th 
board of education should be jp. 
formed that business teachers need 


and want the services of a super. 
visor. Business teachers who want 
these services furnished for them wil} 
see that boards of education are ip. 
formed on this subject. This can be 
done through local and state busines; 
education organizations. 

School administrators and _ civic 
leaders should also be made aware 
of the services a supervisor of busi- 
ness education would render them, 
The business teacher can inform 
them of these services through con- 
ferences, lectures, and publications 
For example, an article explaining 
the advantages of a community sur. 
vey in planning the curriculum or in 
setting standards in vocational 
courses, if published in a_ periodical 
read by school administrators or by 
business men, would cause them to 
think about the problem. Such an 
article should suggest that the logical 
person to make such a survey would 
be the supervisor of business educa 
tion. Local newspapers at times will 
publish suggestions for the iniprove- 
ment of the educational system. 

Business teachers might solicit the 
aid of other teachers in their fight 
for a supervisor, especially where 
there are supervisors in other spe- 
cialized areas, such as music or 
physical education. If the teachers, 
the the com- 
munity want a supervisor for bust- 
ness education, the board will pro- 
vide one. It may well be that business 
teachers in a large majority of the 
states and cities in the United States 
do not have the benefit of supervis- 
ory service because they do not know 
what they are missing, but they do 
not need to continue without this 
service for it is within their power 
to get it for themselves. 


administration, and 
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Making Business Education More Effective 


ROM all sides comes the accusa- 

tion: Too much time is spent on 
shorthand and typing as such. We 
need {o teach our commercial students 
more English. We need to teach 
them the desire to do attractive work 
and to instill in them the desire to cul- 
tivate those qualities so essential to 
the success Of any office worker. For 
along time commercial teachers have 
been baffled as to how this can be ac- 
complished. Many plans are being 
evolved and practiced this nation over 
—some enjoying much success and 
others merely in the experimental 
stage. Naturally, any setup must 
vary from one community to another 
but the same basic idea which has 
been successful in cutting down 
learning time and turning out better 
prepared office workers in one place 
may be generally adaptable to other 
schools. Although we realize our 
program has many steps to climb we 
believe we have met successfully the 
needs of our community and likewise 





Community Needs are Met 


are serving well those students who 
each year enter into our portals. 
Our high school is situated in a 
midwestern town in the heart of the 
sugar beet belt. An average of about 
275 students enroll in commercial 
courses—many in two or three. 


Personal Typing 

The first commercial course is of- 
fered in the sophomore year and is 
called Personal Commercial Type- 
Writing. This is a semester course 
in which concentration is placed on 
personal letter writing and envelope 
addressing, vertical and horizontal 
centering, and the development of a 
speed high enough to enable a student 
to profitably type anything he may 
choose to upon completion of this 
course. We also, of course, try to 
develop good habits and attitudes so 
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that those desiring to continue in the 
field in a vocational way shall suffer 
no handicaps as a result of their per- 
sonal use approach at the beginning. 

Since the typing course is but a 
semester in length, the other semester 
is devoted to a course in Personal 
Commercial Arts. This is just an- 
other name for that multi-named 
junior business or general business 
course. Neither course is taught in 
a vocational sense, this being some 
what of an aberration, we believe, in 
the case of the beginning typing 
course. 

In the jumor year, the commercial 
curriculum takes its characteristic 
vocational turn. Only those students 


who have typed 31 gross words per 
minute on 


three consecutive five- 


Be 


dent may enroll in shorthand. We 
encourage only those students to en- 
roll who are taking Beginning Secre- 
tarial as typing is so essential to the 
real employment of any shorthand. 
Also, under this plan, we get a select 
group of students in shorthand since 
normally only the better students at- 
tain the higher speeds in typewriting. 
As no prognostic tests have proved 
particularly reliable in the field of 
shorthand, and I. Q. seems as good 


an indication as any of success, we 


feel that selection of students in this 
way has been largely responsible for 
the decrease in shorthand dropouts 
failures since this plan was 
About thirty-five per cent 


and 
adopted. 


‘of the Personal Commercial Typing 


students enroll in Beginning Secre- 
tarial and approximately ninety per 
cent of the advanced typing. stu- 
dents in shorthand. We feel that this 
number is about sufficient to meet the 
needs of our community and, thus, 
are satisfied with this arrangement. 





uccessfully and Students are Served Well in Scottsbluff. 


minute tests with five or less errors 
are eligible to continue in advanced 
typing. The course available to 
those students is called Beginning 
Secretarial and is a straight year of 
secretarial typing with a_ business 
english textbook completed during 
the year. In consolidating a business 
I:nglish course into the typing 
course, we have tried to abrogate the 
remarks made by local businessmen 
that office workers are inexcusably 
poor in English. This also enables 
us to provide a good defense for 
spending a year and a half on typing 
when the trend is to cut, what was 
formerly done in two vears, down to 
one, 


When to Begin Shorthand 


In the junior year, along with the 
Beginning Secretarial course, a stu- 


Another elective in the junior year 
is bookkeeping. It may be elected by 
either a junior or senior and is taught 
as a vocational subject although many 
students outside of the commercial 
department enroll in it hoping to get 
personal use and general business 
values from it. A course in merchan- 
dising is also an elective in the junior 
or senior year and at some future date 
we are hoping to incorporate a part 
time work program with this course: 


Advanced Training 


In the senior year, those students 
who had previously completed Be- 
ginning Secretarial (typing) and 
shorthand may enroll in Advanced 
Secretarial. This is another name 
for an office practice course includ- 
ing a great deal of dictation and 
transcription. There are no other re- 
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quirements for enrolling in this 
course except that the student has 
completed the typing and shorthand 
courses successfully. The below av- 
erage student in both of these 
courses is definitely discouraged from 
enrolling in the Advanced Secretarial 
class. Two credits instead of one 
are given for this course which is 
held during two periods of each day 
—one period being spent in an or- 
dinary classroom, the other in the 
typing room. 

One of the most difficult things in 
any office practice class is the organi- 
zation of the classwork. Teachers al- 
ways feel a little overwhelmed when 
they begin to think of the multitudi- 
nou3 things which could be taught if 
only there were time. There are sev- 
en definite items on which we try to 
concentrate: (1) development of 
those characteristics, attitudes, and 
habits essential to the successful office 
worker, (2) development of speed in 
dictation and the skill of rapid and 
accurate transcription, (3) knowledge 
of some of the most common office 
machines and some degree of skill in 
them, (4) a basic knowledge of filing, 
(5) experience in doing simple office 
jobs by actually performing like 
tasks for the teachers of the high 
school, (6) continuance of the de- 
velopment of skill in typing, busi- 
ness English, and the periphery 
business skills and (7) part time co- 
operative job experience in the busi- 
ness section of the town the last six 
weeks in school. 

We have usually found it most 
satisfactory to spend certain days of 
the week on shorthand and other 
days on discussion of necessary sec- 
retarial skills, habits, procedures, and 
advanced typing exercises. 


School Cooperative Training 


The tasks which the students per- 
form for teachers are dictation and 
transcription jobs, typing tests, etc., 
by typing master copies to be run off 
on our Ditto machine, preparing sten- 
cils and running them off on our 
Mimeograph, typing report cards, 
and various other kinds of reports. 
This experience has proved very val- 
uable and each student is required to 
get in a certain amount of job time 
each week. This takes careful plan- 
ning by the instructor so that the 
students enrolled in the course are 
not exploited in any way but are 
actually given an opportunity to have 
this sort of experience. We have 
found that it is advisable to require 
that jobs be turned into the depart- 
ment (we maintain a box in the office 
in which jobs are placed attached to 
a job request blank) four days before 
the job is to be completed. Only 
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under these circumstances can stu- 
dents do their best work and get each 
job completed on time. 

If each student puts in from sixty 
to eighty minutes per week, we have 
found that ample experience was 
gained by the students and the jobs 
could all be completed satisfactorily. 
There is always a rush around exam 
times for tests to be duplicated but 
we thin out these heavy demands by 
requesting that tests be handed in to 
us a week before completion dates. 


Shorthand Speed 


In our first year of shorthand in 
the junior year, we require for pass- 
ing that each student take dictation at 
60 words per minute for three min- 
utes and transcribe with ninety-eight 
per cent accuracy. At the close of Ad- 
vanced Secretarial, we require each 
student to meet the same require- 
ments only the speed is 80 words per 
minute for five minutes. Although 
we do not have the time to concen- 
trate on shorthand as we did in the 
junior year, our students usually all 
get their 60 and 80 Gregg Certificates 
and a large percentage their 100 word 
per minute certificate. Out of the 
35-45 advanced students, usually 
seven or eight per cent receive their 
120 word per minute certificate. We 
aim for the 80 word certificate for 
all, however, as we feel this is the 
minimum rate of dictation at which 
they are employable in our commun- 
ity. 

In such a short time as thirty weeks 
in school, we realize our inability to 
teach many of the office machines. 
We try to cover only the ones most 
commonly found in our community— 
the stencil duplicator, the liquid proc- 
ess duplicator, the dictating machine, 
and an adding machine. In teaching 
the preparation of stencils, instruction 
is also given in the use of the illumi- 
nated drawing board. Because we 
perform jobs for the teachers, the 
students gain a fair degree of skill 
in all of the duplicating processes. 
We have a series of dictating machine 
records which each student must 
transcribe, but no actual speed of 
transcription is required. However, 
it is felt that most of the students 
gain enough skill in the use of the 
transcribing machine to perform on 
the job when necessary. 


Cooperative Training 


An integral part of our office prac- 
tice course is co-operative business 
training. The last six weeks of school 
are spent working in some actual 
business office in the down town busi- 
ness section of the city. The place- 
ment of these advanced students is 
one of the biggest tasks to confrom 
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a commercial teacher. When tie time 
is drawing near, in about the ninth 
or tenth week of the second semester, 
an article is placed in the newspaper 
stating that there are a specifie: num- 
ber of advanced commercial students HI 


U! 


in the high ‘school trained in sienog- Ins 
raphy, certain machines, etc. and de. J gamz: 
siring jobs for a period of six weeks J War 

either mornings or afternoons in § portu! 
offices in the town. The artic!e also J servi¢ 
states that no pay is accepted for the found 
work but high school credit is given, J neces: 
Businessmen are also told that those § a hig! 
desiring permanent workers may § lated 

have interviews with a number of the tional 
students desiring work on through § provi 
the summer or permanently. Of § spond 
course, when our co-operative pro- J subje: 
gram was started a number of years § ested 

ago, the businessmen in our com- § them | 
munity were approached and their co- § plishi 
operation was requested. The high § other 
school can offer no complaints con- § tion + 
cerning the co-operation which we § tively 
have received from them. I sincerely J armec 
believe that many schools hesitating § their 

to begin a part time work program § adver 


because of the need for co-operation At 



































of businessmen would be surprised to § stitute 
find how anxious they are to help § nities 
make the program a success if it is J and 4 
carefully explained to them and if § the a 
they are made to feel a part of it. It J world 
has never been a real struggle to place § are gi 
our students although it does take J in coc 
careful planning. funct: 
to th 

Placement is Basic availa 
Another of the important factors J the @ 
in the success or failure of any work spond 
program is the ability of the teacher leges 
in placing the students. He must needs 
know the employer, the duties to be spon 
performed in the job, the personal § '0™ 
qualities and abilities essential to the J ‘uct 
fulfillment of the job, the student's a 
en 


abilities and potentialities, the stu- 
dent’s personality and strength of 
such qualities which successful office 
workers must have. The commercial 
teacher, to be successful in job place- 
ment, must also know the future of 
certain jobs and the opportunities for 


corre 
teach 
scori 
plana 
terist 


promotion. If he is not familiar with 0 
these facts, it would be very easy to Fr 
place the most promising graduate in J ested 
a dead end job. On the other hand, J grow 
students whose capabilities are def- J and. 
initely limited must be placed in a § Insti 
position where they can succeed. J denc: 
Failure on the first job, of course, iS § cour: 
definitely to be avoided. com| 
When the last six weeks rolls § feld. 
around in the spring, each advanced § inter 
student reports one-half day either & bers 
morning or afternoon to an assigned Insti 
job rather than to the classroom. S 
They usually take this work very § own 
seriously as we have led them to be- cific 
(Concluded on page 26) cour 
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USAFI Tests in Bookkeeping and Accounting 


HE. United States Armed Forces 

Institute (USAFI) was or- 
ganize(l at the beginning of World 
War II to provide educational op- 
portunities for members of the armed 
services. A major reason for the 
founding of the Institute was the 
necessity Of maintaining morale at 
a high level for men located in iso- 
lated posts with very limited recrea- 
tional facilities. It was found that 
providing these men with corre- 
spondence and self-study courses in 
subjects in which they were inter- 
ested kept the men occupied and gave 
them a feeling that they were accom- 
plishing something worth while. An- 
other major reason for the organiza- 
tion of the Institute was the rela- 
tively large number of persons in the 
armed forces who wished to continue 
their education under even the most 
adverse circumstances. 

At present the Armed Forces In- 
stitute provides educational opportu- 
nities in a great variety of academic 
and practical fields to members of 
the armed forces in all parts of the 
world. Many correspondence courses 
are given by colleges and universities 
in cooperation with the Institute. The 
function of the Institute with respect 
to these courses is to make them 
available at low cost to members of 
the armed forces. Where the corre- 
spondence courses offered by the col- 


leges and universities do not meet the . 


needs of servicemen, special corre- 
spondence courses are purchased 
from other organizations or are con- 
structed by the Institute. Because of 
difficulties in transporting mail, it has 
been found necessary to supplement 
correspondence courses with self- 
teaching courses which include self- 
scoring tests and more detailed ex- 
planations than are usually charac- 
teristic of correspondence courses. 


Opportunity for Group Study 

Frequently servicemen are inter- 
ested in studying as a group. Such 
groups are rrovided with textbooks 
and other teaching materials by the 
Institute. In addition to correspon- 
dence, self - study, and group - study 
courses, miscellaneous pamphlets 
comprising small units in a specific 
field, as well as pamphlets of general 
Interest, are made available to mem- 
bers of the armed forces by the 
Institute. 

Servicemen may proceed at their 
Own rate of speed in studying -spe- 
cific courses. Some may complete a 
course in a phenomenally short time, 
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while others may never complete a 
course. Since length of time devoted 
to study of a course is a meaningless 
criterion, it has been found neces- 
sary to provide a more adequate 
measure of educational progress. 
This has been done through the use 
of examinations which may be taken 
by a serviceman whenever he feels 
he is prepared. Through the use of 
these examinations, prepared by the 
Examinations Staff of the United 
States Armed lorces Institute, it is 
possible to make available to schools 
and employers a record of the serv- 
iceman’s educational achievement 
while in the armed forces. 

The different types of courses 
available to servicemen made it 
necessary to construct two kinds of 
tests. lor the self-teaching courses 
and the correspondence — courses, 
which are for the most part equiva- 
lent to only a portion ot the usual 
high school or college courses, end- 
of-course tests have been developed. 
These enable a serviceman to give 
evidence of the completion of specific 
units of work. Subject tests have 
been developed to be taken by a 
serviceman when he has completed 
course work which is equivalent to 
a semester or year of a high-school 
or college subject. The subject tests 
are broader than the end-of-course 
tests and are intended to be repre- 
sentative of the high-school or col- 
lege requirements in a similar course. 
The student may prepare for these 
tests by the completion of several 
of the shorter self-teaching or cor- 
respondence courses, by group study 
in a course, or through other training 
and experience gained in the armed 
services. 

In the field of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting the serviceman is offered a 
great many correspondence and self- 
teaching courses. These courses are 
designed to enable the serviceman to 
start his study at any one of a large 
number of different points. When he 
has completed several of the shorter 
bookkeeping and accounting courses, 
when he has completed one or more 
courses by group instruction, when 
he feels that as a result of his work 
in taking care of records in the armed 


service he has the equivalent of a 
certain course in bookkeeping and 
accounting, or when he feels that he 
has acquired this competence, no mat- 
ter what the type of preparation, he 
may take a subject test on the level 
for which he has prepared himself. 
The preparation ot the subject 
tests in the field of bookkeeping and 
accounting presented a number of 
problems and considerations in test 
construction. The subject -test in 
first-year high school bookkeeping is 
described in detail to illustrate the 
procedures followed in this and other 
bookkeeping and accounting tests. 


Method of Construction 

The subject test in first-year high- 
school bookkeeping was planned to 
cover the objectives of bookkeeping 
which are stressed by a large number 
of the teachers in the field. It was 
also planned to include the subject- 
matter content which is most gen- 
erally emphasized in high - school 
courses. The master chart shown on 
the next page was prepared as the re- 
sult of consultations with a number 
of experienced teachers in the field, 
review of a large number of state 
courses of study, and reference to the 
most commonly used textbooks in the 
field. (On this chart, the topical con- 
tent of a course—and consequently 
the test—is indicated on the vertical 
axis. The objectives which the stu- 
dent is expected to attain are indi- 
cated on the horizontal axis. ) 

Once the major objectives and con- 
tent were agreed upon, the test con- 
structors set to work to make test 
situations which would sample each of 
the objectives through the use of the 
content indicated. The following 
paragraphs explain the ways in which 
each of these objectives was tested. 
1. Knowledge and understanding ot 

important terms. 

A list of some of the more impor 
tant technical terms used in first-year 
high-school bookkeeping and account- 
ing was compiled. From the list were 
selected those terms which it was 
felt most of the students should be 
required to know — that is, terms 
which are basic to an understanding 
of bookkeeping. This knowledge was 
tested by the use of test items such 
as the following: 

(1) Current liabilities are 

A. amounts due from customers 
who are not good financial 
risks. 

B. purchases of merchandise for 
cash. 
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C. property and equipment ow 
which the business is losing 
money. 

D. debts owed by the business 
which must be paid within a 
short time. 

(2) If the total purchases amount 
to $6,000 and the returned 
purchases amount to $500, the 
difference of $5,500 is the 

A. cost of merchandise sold. 

B. gross purchases. 

C. net purchases. 

D. total accounts payable. 


D. show the ledger account bal- 
ances at the beginning of 
each fiscal period. 

(2) A decrease in the balance of 

the cash account during a fis- 
cal period ordinarily indicates 
that 

. a profit was realized. 

. cash purchases were greater 
than cash sales. 

. cash payments exceeded cash 
receipts. 

. liabilities increased at a fast- 
er rate than assets. 


wy Ch We 


MASTER CHART FOR BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
FIRST YEAR—SECONDARY SCHOOL 











Topical Content 
of the Course 


The bookkeeping cycle 

Individual accounts 
Sales and purchases on account 
Special journals 
Special ledgers 
Opening, adjusting, and closing entries. 
Depreciation of assets 
Bad debts 
Interest and discount 
Accruals 
Deferrals 
Sales and purchases allowances 
Business papers 


ge of important terms 
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2. Knowledge and understanding of 

important facts and principles. 

While the student must understand 
most of the facts and principles of 
first-year bookkeeping and account- 
ing in order to perform intelligently 
the tasks required on that level, it 
was felt that he could learn to do 
some of the routine bookkeeping 
tasks without understanding the basis 
for them. It was therefore decided 
to measure understanding of some of 
the important facts and principles 
separately from the performance of 
bookkeeping operations. This under- 
standing was measured by the use of 
test items such as the following: 

(1) An opening entry is made in 

the general journal to 
A. record the assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship of a busi- 
ness at the time of organiza- 
tion. 

B. record the first debit or credit 
to each ledger account dur- 
ing a fiscal period, 

. correct errors and omissions 
which have been recorded in 
the ledger. 


3. Knowledge of the methods of ad- 
justing and closing various ac- 
counts. 


In first-year high-school bookkeep- 
ing, the student is required to make 
relatively few adjusting and closing 
entries. To establish the student’s 
understanding of methods of adjust- 
ing and closing the relatively simple 
types of accounts ordinarily adjusted 
and closed in first-year bookkeeping, 
the student is given a list of account 
names and is asked to indicate the 
accounts which would be debited and 
credited. 


4. Skill in analyzing and in record- 
ing bookkeeping entries in books 
of original entry. 


No bookkeeping test would be com- 
plete without some evidence that the 
student is able to analyze business 
transactions and to make the journal 
entries appropriate to these trans- 
actions. To test for this skill, the 
student is given a number of simple 
bookkeeping transactions and_ is 
asked to make the necessary entries 
in an answer booklet which contains 


ruled pages taken from sales, pu. 
chases, general, cash receipis, and 
cash payments journals. 


5. Skill in posting bookkeeping en. 
tries from books of original entry 
to books of final entry. 

The posting of entries from the 
journals to the ledgers presents a 
number of steps which the bookkeep- 
ing student should master. ‘his in. 
cludes the selection of the appropri 
ate book of final entry, the correct 
accounts, and the proper column. It 
also includes the recording of the in- 
formation and the indication of cross 
references. To test for these skills, 
the student is asked to post entries 
from books of original entry to pages 
of the answer booklet which repre- 
sent sections of the General Ledger, 
Accounts Receivable and Accounts 
Payable Ledgers. 


6. Skill in determining the net profit 
and the net worth when given the 
ledger account balances and neces- 
sary information for the adjust- 
ments. 

In first-year bookkeeping the stu- 
dent has to prepare work sheets sun- 
marizing data for fiscal periods. The 
test constructors deemed it desirable 
to enable the student to start the 
work sheet from new account bal- 
ances rather than from those he 
found as the result of the entries in 
the books of original and final entry. 
This makes it possible to determine 
his skill in preparing the work sheet 
without penalizing him for any er- 
rors that he makes in an earlier part 
of the bookkeeping cycle. To test for 
this skill, the student is presented 
with a work sheet in which trial bal- 
ance figures are already entered. He 
is then given the necessary informa- 
tion on which to base his adjustments 
and is asked to complete the work 
sheet by making the appropriate en- 
tries in the adjustments column, the 
adjusted trial balance, the balance 
sheet, and the profit and loss col- 
umns. 


Combining Objectives into 
Single Scores 


In devising the rating box on the 
front page of the answer booklet, 
it was decided to combine several of 
the objectives described above in such 
a way that only four scores and a 
total would be reported for each stu- 
dent. These four sections are as fol- 
lows : 

Section A—Knowledge of important 
accounting terms, facts, and prin- 
ciples. 

Section B — Understanding of the 
methods of adjusting and closing 
certain accounts. 
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section C—Skill in analyzing and re- 
cording bookkeeping entries in 
books of original and final entry. 

Section D—Skill in preparing a ten- 
column work sheet. 
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Use of Critics and Try-outs 
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rms st Was constructed, it was sub- 
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Correct B vational Council for Business Edu- 
re cation. These leaders criticized the 
‘NE I- H rect items intended to measure attain- 
Of cross ment of the indicated objectives. 
© skills, Their criticisms and suggestions were 
entries Bo; invaluable help in eliminating 
© Pages B many of the original flaws in the test. 
_ Tépte- # The test was then given to a sample 
Ledger, of students who had completed a one- 
Ccounts # ear course in high-school bookkeep- 
ing. These students took the test un- 
¢ profit der standardized conditions. The an- 
ven the Halysis of students’ responses to the 
! neces- ff various items and their comments on 
adjust- the various parts of the test enabled 
the constructors to detect weaknesses 
he sty gin the items and in the directions. 
s sum- § [he test was again revised in order 
s. The § 0 make the items clearer and more 
sirable | discriminating and to make the direc- 
rt the § tions more understandable. 
it bal. @ The revised test, which was made 
se he gin two forres—Form A for military 
ries in guse only and Form B for use by 
entry, @ “ilian institutions —- was then ad- 
ormine  Uinistered to a large sample of first- 
- sheet @ ear high - school bookkeeping stu- 
ny er- B dents selected from various parts of 
T part the country. 
a Results of Administering the Test 
se 
1 bal @ Lhe results of the final administra- 






1. He § ton of the test to high-school stu- 
orma- § (ents were used to establish per- 
ments centile norms for each of the four 





scores and the total. These results 







work : ; 
fe en- g Were also of value in enabling the 
1. the test constructors to set passing scores 
Jance @ 2" each of the parts. These passing 






scores represented what could be rea- 
sonably expected from Armed Forces 
Institute students, and were based 
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. both on an analysis of the number 
of correct answers which would con- 
stitute a minimal satisfactory under- 

nthe standing of and skill in the use of 

ake, appropriate bookkeeping material and 
al of Bf on an analysis of the scores made by 
such ff students in various schools. It was 
nd a interesting to note in this connection 
st: B that on the basis of these passing 
fol B scores almost all of the students in 
some schools would pass while the 
rtant § majority of the students in certain 
orin- ff other schools would fail. 
In making the test for first-year 
the § high-school bookkeeping, the original 
sing hypothesis was that a breakdown of 





bookkeeping into knowledge about 
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bookkeeping principles and practices, 
and skill in applying these principles 
in actual bookkeeping situations, was 
defensible only for students studying 
independently. The test constructors 
were of the opinion that individuals 
studying independently might not 
achieve a very close integration be- 
tween knowledge and practice. Thus, 
a student of the Institute studying 
bookkeeping on his own might 
achieve the necessary knowledge 
about bookkeeping but perhaps might 
not achieve skill in applying this 
knowledge in the actual keeping of a 
set of books. Conversely, it was be- 
lieved that in a normal classroom 
there would be little difficulty in se- 
curing a close integration of knowl- 
edge and skill. On the basis of this 
hypothesis, a bookkeeping test appro- 
priate to the usual school situation 
might require only that the students 
be able to keep a set of books, while 
a test for use with students studying 
independently might require that the 
student, in addition to showing some 
competence in keeping a set of books, 
also separately demonstrate knowl- 
edge about some important bookkeep- 
ing terms, facts, and principles. The 
interrelations, reliability, and other 
statistics on the results of this. test 
throw light on this hypothesis : 


of keeping a sample set of books. 
On the basis of these results from 
students who had a year of book- 
keeping in a sample of the high 
schools throughout the country, it 
seems reasonable to assume that each 
of the major objectives of bookkeep- 
ing should be represented in a com- 
prehensive estimation in bookkeep- 
ing and that achievement in one ob- 
jective cannot be used to estimate 
achievement in another objective. 


Administration of the Test 


When the student in the armed 
forces feels he has prepared suffi- 
ciently, he applies to the Registrar 
of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. Ar- 
rangements are then made whereby 
an officer stationed at the student’s 
camp will administer the test to him 
on a specified date. The test is ad- 
ministered under standard conditions, 
in so far as possible, and the test and 
special answer sheets on which the 
student has recorded his answers are 
sent back to the Institute. The 
papers are graded, following specific 
directions set up by the test construc- 
tors. A certificate is then prepared 
showing the various scores made by 
the student and their interpretation as 
unsatisfactory, satisfactory or pass- 


INTERRELATIONS OF THE SCORES MADE BY STUDENTS ON THE VARIOUS 
SECTIONS OF THE TEST IN BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
FIRST YEAR—SECONDARY SCHOOL 











Section A: 
Knowledge of accounting terms, 
facts, and principles ............. 


Section B: 
Understanding of the methods of 
adjusting and closing accounts .... 


Section C: 
Skill in analyzing and_ recording 
bookkeeping entries in books of 
original and final entry 


Section D: 
Skill in preparing a 
work sheet 
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199 127 29 95 





*The reliability coefficient is a minimum estimate of reliability based on the Kuder-Richardson 


formula 20. 


Note: The interrelations are based on a selected sample of 200 students, while the means, standard 
deviations, and reliability, are based on a larger group of students ranging in number from 399 to 775. 


While these correlation coefficients 
do show some relationship among the 
various parts, they are not high 
enough to justify the estimation of 
bookkeeping achievement on the basis 
of any one of the sections, whether 
that section be a test of knowledge 
or a test of skill in doing the work 





ing, or passing with honor or distinc- 
tion. A copy of this certificate is sent 
to the student while other copies are 
sent to educational institutions or em- 
ployers at the student’s request. If the 
student fails in one or more sections 
of the test, he is sent a brief state- 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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Office Machinery and Equipment in the 
Post-War Period 


HERE seems to be no cause for 

worry about scrapping quantities 
of office machines for post-war 
models with new radical innovations. 
From what we can ascertain, the 
standard office machines will for the 
most part look like and operate like 
the ones now being used. This some- 
what static condition is due to two 
probable factors, one being that the 
plants of many of these manufactur- 
ers were converted to the making of 
war materiel; their development lab- 
oratories have been shut down and 
the technicians have been working on 
precision instruments. In addition, 
the demand for pre-war standard 
models of office machinery has so 
greatly exceeded the supply that there 
has been little incentive for making 
radical changes. I have been told 
that all manufacturers have many 
ideas in their drafting rooms; but, 
obviously, they are very reluctant to 
tell us much about these blueprints 
until more progress have been made. 
One manufacturer says, “It is impos- 
sible as well as impractical to predict 
the design or even the appearance of 
equipment for the future. Changes 
and improvements actually obsolete 
former plans before they leave the 
drafting boards.” 

Adding and calculating machines 
fall in this category. Even the Sim- 
plified typewriter keyboard about 
which we heard so much a year 
ago does not seem to have de- 
veloped any further, and [| can Jearn 
of no typewriter manufacturer who 
expects to develop it. The same 
might be said for bookkeeping ma- 
chines. While due to the shortage of 
manpower many of us have found 
additional applications which lend 
themselves for more bookkeeping 
machine operations, and the manu- 
facturers are continuously finding 
new systems applicable for the use 
of their particular product, the post- 
war bookkeeping machine will have 
practically no new features that were 
not obtainable before Pearl Harbor. 

Yet, a few new machines have 
been manufactured which may radi- 
cally change the routine within an in- 
surance company. Some of these are 
pre-war products which have been 
stimulated by their use in the Army 
and Navy. Others are new develop- 
ments which were ready to be placed 
for consumers’ usage just before 
Pearl Harbor but which because of 
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the war have not as yet been manu- 
factured except for experimentation. 


Desks 


I was unable to find out just when 
the first desk was manufactured in 
this country, but my guess would be 
one hundred years ago. Is it not sur- 
prising to find continual improve- 
ments and experimentation. still be- 
ing carried on? For instance, one 


equipment company claims that the 
top 


linoleum contrasts too 


dark 





“All forms used by an operator are at 
her finger tips.” 


greatly with the material being used, 
causing eye fatigue, and is experi- 
menting with light-colored surfaces. 

Much has been written about the 
28-inch desk with no center drawer 
in order that girls, particularly, can 
have their chairs lowered correspond- 
ingly to avoid a strain on the thigh 
muscles. Several companies have 
tried a few of these desks, but the 
evidence in their favor is not too con- 
clusive. It is helpful to the shorter 
girls but would not be practical to 
use throughout an office. One com- 
pany has produced a new desk which 
has interchangeable island bases, per- 
mitting raising or lowering the height 
of the desk to fit the size of the op- 
erator. This would seem to be a bet- 
ter solution. 

This company is also making a 
very complete line of functional 
desks equipped internally with elec- 
tric outlets for machines and desk 
lights. Their latest product has been 


built specifically for numerical and 
alphabetical key punch machines, 
The wiring is fully concealed and ye 
easily accessible. It has ample facili. 
ties to house 10,000 cards and als 
a drawer in which to place the com- 
pleted cards. The General Electric 
Company has been testing it and 
finds not only a marked increase in 
production but a corresponding de. 
crease in errors. 

When the market reopens, more of 
us would do well to investigate the 
advantages of functional type desks, 
especially for operators using adding, 
calculating, and key-drive machines, 
Too many of us think in terms of 
single and double pedestal models 
and lose sight of functionalization, 
Those of you who have been for- 
tunate enough to visit the new head- 
quarters of the New England Mutual 
have observed that they have given 
considerable thought to this subject. 
You will recall the sliding top expos- 
ing a surface-well in which all forms 
used by an operator are at her finger 
tips (see illustration). 

Some equipment manufacturers 
are experimenting with a_ small 
work-place desk. A desk less than 
forty inches long is not recommended 
for general use unless the necessity 
for crowding becomes acute. 

Files 

Apparently, not many companies 
have found it necessary to buy the 
war-grade wooden file, and those who 
did were not too well satisfied with 
them. Steel has both better suspen- 
sions and compressor blocks. No 
doubt those companies will use their 
wood files for transfer purposes 
when steel is again available. 


Filing Systems 


It takes more than a war to hinder 
people getting new ideas about filing 
methods. Each month the trade 
papers announce more of them. | 
will briefly describe three of them. 

Roll-dex is a card filing medium 00 
a wheeled track similar in operatiot 
to the large Sorta-Graf, permitting 
100,000 3x5 cards to be within easy 
reach of an operator. It might be 
used to house premium record cards, 
stock inventory cards, and any other 
records which are fairly active. 

Visi-record, which now bears the 
trade name “Veri-Visible,” ‘Tra 
Dex,” and “Vis-U-All,” (three dif 
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jerent manufacturers making a simi- 
gr product) is another type of vis- 
ble shingled record with the cards 
ganding upright between index 
panes. it is particularly adaptable 
jor filing ledger cards on bookkeep- 
ing machine posting operations. 
Wheel-dex and Cardineer installa- 
ions have gained momentum during 
the war. As the name implies, the 
cards are hinged to the outside rim 
of a wheel. It is one of the speediest 
means of reference and also permits 
hand posting. One can visualize such 
an installation for handling a com- 
pany’s numerical policy index file, 
and the Metropolitan use it on their 
monthly debit history accounts. 

We have not discovered any new 
equipment in the field of sorting ; and 
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been made. Keysort also falls in a 
similar category. I feel that a num- 
ber of companies, particularly those 
smaller ones with limited punch card 
facilities, could find many applica- 
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* head: ff: , : 
Fe tions where Keysort would effect a 
ye saving over their present method. 
ubiee This company will shortly be mak- 





ing an electric vibrating machine that 
will give a more positive and rapid 
sort than the manual method of shak- 
ing the needle by hand. It is particu- 
larly effective in large installations. 
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‘turers T have heard rumors that an elec- 
small Be yy a in = 
s than trically operated Keysort notching 
alll machine will some day be hooked up 
cessity with addressing or billing equipment 
“Band produce a notched card simul- 
taneously with the original operation. 
panies Typewriters 
efi: Lue to the demand placed upon 
| wilh businessmen by the government to 





release typewriters, plus the fact that 
the rate of depreciation is higher than 
on most other types of office ma- 
chines, these will be the number one 
item on any company’s list for large 
ale replacement. They will be hard 
lo get, 

In an effort to make the transition 
more gradual, some companies have 
a stepping down process; that is, in 
the central transcribing department 
all typewriters are replaced after 
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mon itee years and relocated in other 
-ation fg Sections of the office, where the work 
itting |S lighter and less exacting. 

easyf¥ With business demanding more 
ht bef Work with less fatigue, I believe we 
ards, ff Will see a much greater demand for 
other ff lectric typewriters after the war. 
These machines are also pa'rticularly 
s the adaptable for specialized work such 
‘Tra § the typing of two or three record 
diff ards and other multiple copy jobs. 
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Dictating and Recording Machines 
We can learn of no new radical 
developments in the dictating field, 


although electronic machines will 
gradually replace the mechanical 


models. In recording equipment vast 
strides have been made during the 
war particularly in the transcribing 
medium where experimentation has 
been made with aluminum and plas- 
tic disks, cellulose acetate film, mag- 
netized wire, perforated paper tape, 
and still other products. 

Soundscriber seems to have made 
great strides in the recording field. 
Their plastic disk is almost inde- 
structible and yet files 100 to the inch. 
Some companies already send their 
home office dictation disks to branch 
offices where after reading they are 
either stored or transcribed. Dicta- 
phone’s cellulose acetate film will 
even be less costly to transport and 
house when it has been completely 
developed. It looks like a ‘band of 
red cellophane about three inches 
wide operating around two mandrels 
like the strap around the fan belt of 
your car. As the belt revolves, a 
needle scratches the message on the 
band in much the same manner as 
on a wax cylinder. Ediphone has 
built a number of machines using 
wire tapes as their transcribing me- 
dium and may further develop it in 
the post-war period. 

These new trends in recording ma- 
chines will fast ripen in the post- 
war era and should be carefully 
studied, for they have a wide appli- 
cation in the life insurance business. 


Tabulating Machines 


The Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation is ready to introduce 
certain tabulating features in their 
addressing equipment. This is ac- 
complished by punching round holes 
through the metal frame. In so do- 
ing, it is possible to produce a five- 
column adding machine tape with 
group and sub-totals as well as a 
grand total while the stencils simul- 
taneously are imprinting forms. Ex- 
isting card records can likewise be 
punched and then tabulated on a twin 
machine to produce a printed tape 
which should match identically with 
one produced from the frames. Such 
machines might have a practical ap- 
plication in payroll and premium ac- 
counting procedures, annuity dis- 
bursements, and any other routine 
where the amounts are not subject to 
much change. Another ingenious at- 
tachment to addressing equipment 
may prove to have applications in 
our business wherever a multiplier 
is a constant, since it will multiply 





the amouuts punched in the metal 
frame by the constant and post the 
answer on a check or office form and 
at the same time make a complete 
listing of everything appearing on 
the stencil. This machine is now in 
operation in several large New York 
banks for the dispersal of stock divi- 
dends. It imprints a check number, 
date, the amount, and signs a check 
in one operation, and at the same 
time prepares a list showing the name 
and address of the stockholder, num- 
ber of shares, check number, and the 
amount of each check, drawing off 
a total at the end of the run. 

In the field of punch-card equip- 
ment, I. B. M. will startle us with 
some of their newer developments. 
They have warned me to tell you, 
though, that the machines I am about 
to describe are their thoughts at the 
moment and, hence, might not neces- 
sarily be their post-war product. The 
ledger posting tabulator used by the 
Social Security Bureau involving the 
electric eye principle automatically 
positions a ledger card to the next 
writing line. A stack of these cards 
with a Social Security number 
punched in it and a punched card 
showing quarterly earnings are fed 
through a tabulator simultaneously. 
When the Social Security number on 
the punch card and on the ledger card 
coincide, the ledger card rolls around 
the platen to the next open writing 
line and the amount of the punched 
card is posted to it. If the cards do 
not coincide, they are rejected. 

The pi inting collator is another of 
I. B. M.’s new products. It is being 
used in the War Department’s office 
of Depenlency Benefits for writing 
checks. The punched cards have a 
window cut from their center in 
which is pasted a stencil insert simi- 
lar to those used in an Elliot Ad- 
dressing Machine. These cards are 
run through one feed of the collator 
while punch card checks are run 
through the other. Printing occurs 
when the holes punched in the card 
and those punched in the check are 
in agreement. I, B. M. tells us that 
a new card is being developed having 
three lines of alphabetic plus several 
lines of numerical information on the 
one card which will replace this sten- 
cil process. 

Another of their ingenious devices 
prepares a perforated tape from the 
punched cards for transmission by 
teletype or mail to some distant point 
where the information is automatic- 
ally reconverted and punched to a 
new set of cards. 

They are experimenting with a 
card that will contain over 200 col- 
umns. This will involve new ma- 
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chinery with a comparable increase 
in adding counters and typebars, 

Powers, too, will probably match 
I. B. M.’s new machines in the post- 
war market; but as I understand it, 
they are still in the process of ex- 
perimentation and not ready for re- 
lease. 


Duplicating Processes 


Because of the shortage of zinc and 
aluminum, multilith has made tre- 
mendous strides in the development 
of paper plates. At present three 
grades are being produced depending 
upon the number of copies desired. 
The cost of the pink Systemat plate 
is only four cents a sheet. One com- 
pany is already preparing their policy 
record cards from them. It also 
might be used for imprinting values 
in a life insurance policy. These 
plates can be adapted to all models 
of multilith and also for the smaller 
Duplicator model which is especially 
designed for paper plate work. 

The masters are furnished either 
blank or with a form preprinted on 
it. The variable information is writ- 
ten or typed with any kind of writ- 
ing tool or machine and can be re- 
produced on various forms of vary- 
ing sizes in permanent black ink. The 
masters are also available in con- 
tinuous form if desired. Corrections 
are made with an ordinary eraser. 
The Addressograph-Multigraph 
Company has promised us a new type 
of improved small paper plate ma- 
chine in the near future. 

Formerly, it was impossible to re- 
print an office form by photo-offset, 
except on a zinc plate. The Litho- 
mat Company of Boston has devel- 
oped a parchment sheet to replace 
zinc and which reproduces the origi- 
nal beautifully. The government is 
buying their entire output, using the 
plates on the new Davidson Dupli- 
cator. This machine resembles multi- 
lith in principle. 

Instead of multi-copies of fanfold 
and snap-out forms, I believe there 
will be more duplicating of records 
on stencil duplicators and by the 
liquid hectograph process. Continu- 
ous-forms manufacturers are already 
selling carbon sets which reproduce 
in reasonably good black hectograph 
ink. Again, insurance companies 
could use either of these processes 
for the preparation of policy records. 


Inserting Machines 


One of the most tedious operations 
in any life insurance company is the 
putting of things in envelopes—pre- 
mium notices, checks, annual state- 
ments to policyholders, and countless 
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other material. Metropolitan has 
given much thought to this subject 
and has developed a technique which 
probably represents the maximum 
manual speed. Yet, when we think 
in terms of automatic equipment 
which recently stuffed annual reports 
to policyholders at the rate of 20,000 
a day for Acacia Mutual, one can see 
how slow we mortals really are. This 
machine is manufactured by the In- 
serting and Mailing Machine Com- 
pany; and, although it is expensive 
to buy, it does a fine job. 

Pitney Bowes Postage Meter Com- 
pany is working on a more portable 
type of inserting machine which is 
expected to sell for under $500, At 
present, it is only in the experimental 
stage. 

In an article of this type it is im- 
possible to report on every new piece 
of equipment. I am sure that many 
have been omitted, but I hope I have 
covered the most important ones 
which are most apt to affect our fu- 
ture clerical operations. 


Maintenance of Machines 


There is one other phase of this 
over-all problem upon which I will 
dwell briefly. The war has changed 
our thinking in a number of ways. 

Most of us had conservative reten- 
tion schedules for our mechanical 
equipment, and old machines were 
automatically traded for new ones 
after a given number of years. The 
war has taught us, I believe, that, 
with reasonable care, these machines 
will last considerably longer than the 
schedule calls for. Companies oper- 
ating on this basis should reexamine 
them and possibly set up more dis- 
tant sights. One large eastern com- 
pany having such a schedule has its 
maintenance department submit a re- 
port at the end of the probable life 
of each machine. Based on the re- 
port, the machine is either replaced 
or, if not sufficiently worn, is put 
back into use, perhaps at a job where 
the pressure may not be as great. 

Service contracts with machine 
manufacturers have come in for con- 
siderable discussion during the war. 
Some companies lost their own serv- 
ice mechanics and were forced to re- 
sort to contracts; others, by having 
the operators do minor cleaning, re- 
duced inspections to twice a year; 
others increased these inspections to 
attempt to lengthen the life of their 
equipment. There seems to be little 
uniformity among companies. But 
for post-war planning most of us are 
in agreement that a company-oper- 


ated, service unit, even if only on 
mechanic on a part-time basis, pro. 
duces the most economical over-aj 
operation. We have found that th 
local branches of manufactirers ap 
willing to have home office maip. 
tenance men spend as muck time jy 
their repair shops as it takes to leam 
thoroughly the mechanism of a par. 
ticular machine, 


Summary 


Most equipment manufacturer 
have been making precision instry. 
ments or other war goods over a long 
period. Their peace time production 
was either drastically curtailed or 
eliminated altogether. Surpluses 
not exist. With normal replacements 
interrupted, there, are thousands oj 
companies in need of new equipment, 

The manufacturers have their own 
problems—the problem of reconver- 
sion, that of obtaining a_ sufficient 
quantity of raw material, together 
with the manpower problem. Re 
search and development is a long 
slow process. Then come the expen: 
mental models which must be tested 
in the field for changes which have 
to be made before the factory cat 
tool up for quantity production 
Many machines coming off the a 
sembly lines for the most part wil 
be pre-war models. It is my gues 
that few radical developments wil 
take place until the post-war demant: 
for pre-war models have been wel 
absorbed. 

You might ask at this point, “Wha 
about all the second-hand equipment 
released by the government and de 
fense industries?” Manufacturer 
are not concerned about their mar- 
kets being glutted with the unloading 
of surplus office machine equipment 
One producer thinks that one 0 
every three such machines is too di 
to be resold. The balance will jus 
about restore the second-hand marke 
to its normal supply level. I feel tha 
we as buyers will not be greatly ir 
terested in these second-hand prod: 
ucts unless the need becomes acute 

How should we attack the problem 
with the facts as they exist? 

We should take inventory atl 
place all equipment into two cate: 
gories—that which we need immet 
ately and that which we will nee 
within the’next three to five years 

Where your needs will arise in tht 
not too distant future place your oF 
ders now for immediate delivery, 10 
sales will be consummated on a fits 
come first-served basis. Even thet 
don’t be over-optimistic about gett 
your order filled for some time. 
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HITHER are we goimg with 

our professional organizations ? 
Does business education have certain 
goals and objectives? Many teachers 
of the rank and file are probably 
wondering the same thing. If we 
have any long-range objectives, many 
have not been informed about these. 
There is also another question in- 
volved in this issue of where we are 
going. Just how are we making this 
journey ? In the meantime, what is 
happening in the rank and file of 
business teachers ? 

There seems to be developing a 
greater apathy toward our profes- 
sional organizations, an opposition or 
indifference which is more noticeable 
this year than ever before. This in- 
difference may be directly traceable 
to the numerous places for that 
money of the teacher, the increased 
cost of living (a recent survey by the 
Department of Labor showed this to 
be 30 per cent), the withholding tax, 
heavier local taxes, an increased de- 
mand of various patriotic organiza- 


tions, plus the purchase of war 
bonds. Considering practically all of 


the above items as cuts or deductions 
in salary, they are operating on slen- 
der budgets as many have had little 
or no increase. Their ‘‘take home’”’ 
pay is much smaller. Therefore, the 
teachers have looked around’ for 
places to economize, and refusing to 
join organizations seems to be the 
answer or reaction. At least it is the 
immediate one. 


Opposition to Joining Associations 


When asked to join an organiza- 
tion, we hear the trite argument, 
“What have they done?” or “What 
help have these organizations given 
me?” We can expect that these 
statements usually are made by those 
who do little or nothing for business 
education or business organizations 
over a span of years. Of course, it 
is impossible to take a yardstick and 
measure the amount of good that any 
of Me business teachers’ organiza- 
tions has done. Much of it comes to 
us in an intangible form and over a 
long period of years. An examina- 
tion of the progress we have made in 
the last twenty-five years, a perusal 
of the yearbooks and our business 
education publications will convince 
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Our Organizations Are Responsible 


by Clyde W. Kammerer 


Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


the most skeptical or fault-finding in 
our ranks that we have gone for- 
ward. However, the fact remains 
that these arguments of theirs must 
be met or the associations are faced 
with less revenue and a gradual di- 
minishing of enthusiasm. What can 
be done to improve the attitude of 
teachers toward the associations ¢ 

Our organizations should give 
thought and attention to their very 
existence, otherwise, we are apt to 
witness some of them dying of slow 
rot. The officers in charge and the 
executive committees, should be con- 
cerned with what can be done to re- 
kindle the professional interests of 
our majority. It is an order of the 
first magnitude. 


Attendance at Conventions 
Let 


our conventions. 


us examine the attendance at 
How many class- 


room teachers attend each year? Are 
these the same ones every year? 
How many participate in it? Are 


these always the same ‘“‘Wheelhorses”’ 
year after year? Are these the same 
overworked ones upon whom. the 
magazine editors rely for material, 
who serve on committees and will 
never say no when the cause of busi- 
ness, education can be advanced? 
Very likely. Should it be that way 
and what can be done to get greater 
participation? Is the situation hope- 
ful? Yes, if the major commercial 
associations work together, have def- 
inite goals and objectives — a five- 
year plan, a ten-year plan or call it 
what you wish—it is for our own 
good to know definitely what we are 
advocating. Let’s get our heads to- 
gether and have an advisory council, 
or a policies commission, agree on 
what we want and how we are going 
to get there. Then each year a phase 
of the convention could be devoted 
to a report on achievements and 
discussion of accomplishments, pro- 
cedures, and future paths t6 take. 
We need to take an inventory as we 
are faced with a real challenge. As 
Frank Dame of Temple University 
said recently: “We must have co- 
ordination in business education.” 
At a recent convention in Chicago, 
Elvin Eyster of Indiana University 
hinted at something like this in his 
talk on the problems i in business edu- 
cation. 





Classroom Improvement Still 
Important 


There need be no doubt about 
the continuous improvement of our 
classroom teaching and supplemer 
tary materials; this will always com- 
mand the attention of a number of 


people. But what policies are our 
leaders agreed on? What is being 
done to secure competent, capable, 


forward-looking state and city direc- 
tors of business education? What 
about greater cooperation with the 
NOMA, especially when the matter 
of surveys and follow-up studies is 
concerned? What stand are we go- 
ing to take on Federal Aid? If it 
does come, will it be at our expense? 
If we do receive aid, will we admin- 
ister it or will some other group have 
the authority? We may have a repe- 
tition of the George-Deen picture on 
a larger scale. What about the re- 
vamping of our curriculum? Lots 
of words have been written about it 
but little has been done. What about 
the improvement of our teacher- 
training program? The solution to 
the problem may necessitate amalga- 
mations of our major organizations 
with a paid secretary. Practically all 
of the organizations, educational or 
otherwise, that have established 
themselves in the forefront do have 
such an officer. 


Need for Directional Leadership 


We must have direction. We must 
have our people understand what is 
being done. Expecting the conven- 
tion to always be a magnet where old 
acquaintances. can be renewed and 
new ones formed is not going to at- 
tract many people regularly or even 
once every three years. Many or- 
ganizations have little to offer besides 
a magazine, a yearbook, and the 
privilege of attending a convention. 
Our convention programs and maga- 
zines have had plenty of time and 
space devoted to methods and class- 
room procedures. A perusal of the 
yearbooks and _ other publications 
during the last decade will remove 
any doubt you have that practically 
all of our attention has been on 
bookkeeping approaches, methods in 
shorthand, typing, case methods m 
law, projects, methods, budgets, etc. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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IBM ANNOUNGES 


the 1946 Electromatic Typewriter, 
which produces letters of distin- 
suished appearance, with a mini- 
mum of physical effort on the part 
of the operator. 

It is now on display in IBM 
offices in all principal cities 


throughout the country. We will 


be glad to furnish you with full 


information upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, New York 22, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER 
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Teaching Merchandise Information 


ALESPEOPLE must be taught 

the importance of a_ thorough 
knowledge of merchandise. In moti 
vating a lesson on this topic the fol- 
lowing question may be asked: “On 
one of the Quiz Kids programs the 
question was asked: ‘Why do people 
go to school?’ Now on the face of it, 
that would seem to be a very simple 
question. So let’s spend a moment 
or two before we get on with this 
class to determine how some of us 
would answer that question—’’ 
(Here single out various individuals 
at random and ask them to answer 
the question in a single sentence.) 

“Well, all of your answers were 
good—but I think the best answer 
to that question was stated by the 
Quiz Kid who said: ‘The reason we 
go to school is to learn how we 
should go about looking up things 
and getting the kind of information 
we need to get along in our daily 
lives.’ 

“One of the primary requisites of 
any good salesperson is the ability to 
know all the facts about the merchan- 
dise. And in order to know those 
facts, it is important to know where 
and how to get those facts. 

“Trying to sell without merchan- 
dise knowledge is like trying to win 
the backstroke championship without 
knowing how to swim—like trying to 
build a house without bricks—like 
trying to drive a car without gaso- 
lene. It might be done—but it would 
certainly be doing it the hard way.” 


The Demonstration Sale 


At this point, it would be effective 
to have the members of the class pre- 
sent a demonstration sale, which 
could then be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion. Members could voice their 
opinions as to why the sale was made 
or lost, and how the lack of or 
knowledge of merchandise affected 
the outcome of the sale. 

The discussion should be guided so 
that the following points are brought 
out and emphasized: (1) Know your 
merchandise; (2) Be prepared to 
answer any questions asked by your 
customers; (3) If the customer is in 
doubt about the merchandise, be pre- 
pared to offer an alternative selec- 
tion; (4) Never depend on another 
salesperson, a buyer, manager, or de- 
partment head to help you save the 
sale; be able always to stand on your 
own two feet, and offer the customer 
all the information you have gath- 
ered from your merchandise study. 
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by Murray Banks 


Professor of Marketing and Merchandising 
Long Island University 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Merchandise Information Sources 


Discuss at length the following 
merchandise information sources, 
analyzing each from the standpoint 
of the merchandise being sold by 
your group: 

1. Manufacturers’. Literature. In 
anticipation of this meeting, you 
should have ready all the labels, tags, 
booklets, and so on, supplied by the 
manufacturers and by your store, 
which should be read by the sales- 
people. 

2. Store Advertisements. Have on 
hand a sheaf of current store adver- 
tising. Question the group at ran- 





, 


“Take advantage of training films.’ 


dom concerning special merchandise 
being featured in those ads. Plan 
the questioning so as to point up the 
importance of knowing what is being 
sold and where it is being sold. Also 
have on hand a few competitive ad- 
vertisements. Ask members of the 
group if they ever do comparison 
shopping — by reading competitor’s 
ads and comparing what other stores 
are featuring in the same line ot 
merchandise as your group is now 
selling. Determine whether or not 
they make mental notes of comments 
offered by their customers regard- 


ing competitive merchandise, and 
whether they use the customers’ 


comments as means to emphasize the 
merchandise value of the products 
which they are selling. 
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3. Trade Publications. \\ is no 
uncommon for salespeople to b 
ignorant of the fact that the varioys 
trade publications devoted to the field 
in which they are selling contaiy 
valuable and practical applications of 
merchandise information. Je pre. 
pared to show whatever trace publi- 
cations should be read by your group, 
and briefly indicate typical articles or 
small items which have a bearing on 
your group’s selling activities. Le 
your salespeople know that these pub- 
lications are available. 

4. Consumers’ Information. De. 
pending on the line being sold by 
your group, you will want to show 
them one or several of the typical 
publications which are read by their 
customers. These might include such 
magazines as Better Homes and Gar. 
dens, American Home, Vogue, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, Mademoiselle, Esquire, 
and other publications of a similar 
nature which guide and influence the 
buying practices of your store’s cus- 
tomers. You may also want to show 
and discuss any consumer’s research 
data which have a bearing on the 
merchandise being handled by your 
students. Analyze all of these mer- 
chandise information sources from 
the standpoint of how they affect the 
customer, and of how the salesperson 
may, by being thoroughly familiar 
with this information, be better abl 
to talk about the merchandise from 
the customer’s point of view. 

5. The Executive Staff. Let the 
group know that they should ask 
questions about the merchandise. Tell 
them that while every effort is made 
by a store to keep them well posted 
on what they are selling, they are 
always welcome to ask questions to 
get additional information. Empha- 
size the fact that every time a new 
line of merchandise is added, the) 
should read every label, every book- 
let and everything else they can la 
their hands on concerning the prod: 
uct. And, should they still feel that 
they need further information in or 
der to do a perfect selling job, the) 
should not hesitate to ask questions 
of their executive staff. 


Visual Aids to Dramatize 
Teaching Points 
Teachers of salesmanship classes 
should take advantage of the man) 
excellent training films which at 
available free of charge from man) 
of the large manufacturing orgamiz 
tions. There is no more dramati( 
way to clinch the points brought oul! 
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in the classroom than the showing of 
a well-made sound film, or sound- 
slide film. 

| have in my own teaching for ex- 
ample, used to advantage the fol- 
lowing films: 

1. Bringing the Customer Back. 
This is a 35 minute sound film which 
vividly illustrates the importance of 
merchandise knowledge and its appli- 
cation to the sale. It demonstrates 
very clearly how superiority in sales- 
manship can be achieved by compar- 
ing the sales technique of a mediocre 
salesman with an excellent one. This 
film is distributed by Talon, Inc., 
New York City at no charge. 

2. Terry Takes A Tip. Here is 
another 16mm. sound film, which 
runs for thirty minutes. This film 
shows in a most delightful manner 
how a well-informed salesperson can 
help the customer buy, and make sell- 
ing a real service. Also- available 
from Talon, Inc. 

3. Along Main Street is a 30 
minute filmstrip to be used on a 
sound-slide projector. It is very mo- 
tivating, and indicates clearly what a 
truly professional salesperson should 
be like. It is highly recommended. 
This film is available from the Coco- 
Cola Co., New York City. 

4. If you are looking for a film to 
emphasize to students the importance 
of voice in selling, then by all means 
schedule a showing of A New Voice 
For Mr. X. This is a 16mm. sound 
film, running about 22 minutes, and 
available from your local Bell Tele- 
phone Office. They very kindly send 
along a speaker if you so desire. The 
film brings home very forcibly how 
the salesperson’s voice aids to make 
the sale and to build good-will and 
better business. 


What the Salesperson Should 
Know About the Merchandise 


At the conclusion of a lesson in 
merchandise knowledge needed for 
confident selling, students should rea- 
lize that it is important to know a 
number of things about the merchan- 
dise in order to command respect, in- 
crease confidence, and insure a large 
measure of success. They should 
learn the answers to such questions 
as: 

1. What is it like? 

2. What is it used for? 

3. What does it sell for? 

4. How does it compare with other 
similar merchandise ? 

5. What are its selling points? 

6. Where is it located in stock? 

7. Where is the reserve stock ? 

8. What sizes, colors, and quali- 
ties ? 

9. Why is it worth the money? 
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10. Of what materials is it con- 
structed ? 

11. Are they better than other ma- 
terials? Less expensive? More dur- 
able? More attractive? 


12. What advantages does this 


merchandise possess that makes it at- 
tractive to the customer? 

13. Is the construction good? 

14. Is it fashionable? 

15. Does it meet the customer’s 
need ? How? 


USAFI 


16. Will it make the customer 
happy ? 

17. What are the elements of satis- 
faction in this merchandise ? 


18. If made of fabric, is it wash- 
able? Non-fading? 

19. What special features? Any 
guarantees by manufacturer? 


20. Patented or exclusive features ? 
Special points of interest? 


TESTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


ment to that effect, as well as in- 
structions which make specific the 
type of preparation he should make 
before attempting the test again. 
Thus, a sample certificate might show 
the following scores for the Book- 
keeping and Accounting Test, First 
Year—Secondary School, SBK Ag- 
1-A-3: 


port the results to the school inter- 
ested in a particular student... When 
the certificate is sent to the school, 
norms will be submitted to aid the 
school in determining the extent to 
which it will give the student credit. 
Thus, one school might decide that 
the above student has made a suf- 
ficiently high score to be granted 








Section A—Knowledge of accounting terms, facts, 
PUGS PLINGIES ocd ns sacccenes.s 


Raw Percentile 
Score Score Standard 


tis : 75 Satisfactory 


Section B—Understanding of the methods of adjust- ; 
ing and closing certain accounts....... 84 Pass with 


distinction 


Section C—-Skill in analyzing and recording book- 
keeping entries in books of original and 


PUIOHEO ee cle hs care s.605-c a wee 


64 Satisfactory 


Section D—Skill in preparing a ten-column work 


oe OR ere aie ee Sa eee 


eee ere h 46 


15 Unsatisfactory 








Note: The contents of each of the sections is explained in some detail on the back of the certificate. 


In the illustration, the student has 
met the standards set by the Institute 
on all sections except SectionD. The 
student would be informed of his 
scores and given suggestions for re- 
viewing material included under Sec- 
tion D. The repeating of the exam- 
ination by taking a different form of 
the test would be optional with him. 

Since the Institute is not a credit- 
granting institution, it can only re- 
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credit for first-year bookkeeping, 
while another school might grant 
credit only if he later demonstrates 
satisfactory achievement on a work 
sheet. Still another school might 
grant credit only if the student en- 
rolls for the second-year course in 
bookkeeping where he will have an 


opportunity to review the problems 
connected with preparation of a 
work sheet. 


—_> —_—> > 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 
the bogk you'll find an answer to this question. 


What are the opportunities 
in the field of stenography? 


—_>—_—>——s/ > 
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MAKING BUSINESS EDUCATION 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


(Continued from page 14) 


lieve that the success of their work 
on the job is the ultimate goal to- 
ward which we have been working. 
It is our plan to see the employer 
twice during the course of the five 
week employment. The sixth week 
the students return to class at the 
high school. 

The new information and ideas 
they gained are discussed with the 
teacher acting as a summarizer and 
discussion leader. This is not only 
of much value to the students but also 
helps the teacher in training the next 
group of students by giving him 
greater insight into the businesses of 
the community — kinds of machines 
and degree to which used, common 
business practices, and degree of skill 
required by office workers in the 
various businesses. 


Business Visits 


During the working period, stu- 
dents, of course, do not know when 
the teacher will be around to visit in 
the office and, as a result, the teacher 
can catch them impromptu and bet- 
ter note how well they have adapted 
themselves to their surroundings, and 
actually see them working in an office 
under ordinary office conditions. This 
is important. The employer is ques- 
tioned as to the student’s success— 
weak and strong points are especially 
noted by the teacher so that helpful 
suggestions may be offered during 
the course of the last week’s discus- 
sion. If the employer relates a great 
deal of dissatisfaction with any par- 
ticular trait, the student is at once 
summoned into a conference by the 
teacher so that she can be given an 
opportunity to improve and merit the 
satisfaction of her employer before 
making her exit. 

During the last week of the work- 
ing period, a blank is sent out to each 
businessman who employed a student 
and he is asked to report on this 
blank his evaluation of the student’s 
traits. 

The information supplied by this 
blank provides the last six weeks 
grade for the student. Usually the 
ratings are about as we expect and 
align themselves with the grades the 
students have been receiving in class- 
work. Once in a while, we get fooled. 
A student whom we least expect to 
meet with any degree of success in 
the business world gets excellent rat- 
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ings and a report of much success. 
The stimulus of a real job often 
changes the mediocre worker into a 
genuine success. That’s when our 
work is really gratifying. 


Adjustment to Community Needs 


A large percentage of our gradu- 
ates continue their schooling in busi- 
ness schools and colleges, but a large 
percentage also, remain in the jobs in 
which we placed them. We have 
found it particularly helpful to limit 
our advanced students to those who 
attain certain set goals in beginning 
work. In this way we are not only 
able to train those who are really 
employable in the advanced work and 
to give them much better training be- 
cause they advance more rapidly but 
we eliminate a number who are not 
employable in our community. Of 
course, there are a multitude of dis- 
crepancies in our plan. No one 
realizes this better than we. We do 
know, however, that the resources of 
any community of a little less than 
15,000 are limited and we have tried 
to keep our market in mind. 





BOY AND GIRL 
AT AIRPORT 


By Milo Molitor 
St. Joseph’s High School 
Ashton, lowa 


Some of the characters used 
in making this design were: 
¢, $, asterisk, period, and un- 
derscore. Careful use of the 
period brought details out clear- 
ly in children’s clothes. Vari- 
ance in stroke intensity plus 
use of variable line spacer 
brought out other desired ef- 
fects. 

This is one of the entries 
submitted in the Seventh An- 
nual International Artistic Typ- 
ing Contest conducted by Julius 
Nelson. Other designs submit- 
ted in the contest will be print- 
ed in later issues of this mag- | 
azine. le. 
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OUR ORGANIZATIONS 
ARE RESPONSIBLE 


(Continued from page 21) 


It may be that the state and city or- 
ganizations had better devote their 
time and attention to this as they 
reach a much larger percentage of 
classroom teachers than the national 
groups do. Then the larger associa- 
tions can really assume the leadership 
that is rightfully theirs by taking 
their stand on issues that concern 
business teachers in every section of 
the country. Reading again and 
again the controversies relative to ap- 
proaches in bookkeeping or methods 
in typing and shorthand 
added doubt, indecision, and confu- 
sion. Conscientious teachers — will 
always be well-informed and_ will 
read on newer methods and new ma- 
terials in order to make sure theit 
product has a more marketable skill. 
Let’s have our associations proclaim 
our goals both immediate and long- 
range, get into the scene of things 
and battle to achieve these. We can't 
afford to wait and hope. Bold and 
courageous action is necessary if we 
are to take advantage of our oppor- 
tunity. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





—— 


Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


Using the Classroom Film 


Two Reels, 16 mm, Sound Motion Picture 
(800 feet on one reel) 
Sale: $85 


Running Time: 


25-28 Minutes 


Produced and Distributed by: Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Using the Classroom Film demon- 
strates all of the steps that should 
be followed in the successful class 
use of the educational film. The 
class shown in the film is a seventh 
grade social studies class. Previously 
the class has been studying how the 
world is fed. As this lesson opens, 
the group is considering the topic, 
“Wheat.” The teacher asks, “What 
determines whether Winter wheat or 
Spring wheat is planted?” and re- 
ceives such answers as temperature 
and moisture. Further questioning 
elicits the information that many of 
the students have never seen wheat 
growing. One student requests an- 
other film. Other students state that 
they need to know more about trac- 
tors and combines, about how the 
people work and what the people do 
when they are not working. The bell 
rings as the teacher says, “For to- 
morrow’s class we'll have The Wheat 
Farmer. 

Alone in the classroom, the teacher 
previews The Wheat Farmer and 
takes notes. He studies the manual 
and notes that purposes must be es- 
tablished. He checks questions sug- 
gested in the manual and reviews the 
questions raised in class. On the 
following day when the class meets 
to see the picture he establishes the 
purposes by having the students re- 
call the questions asked the preceding 
day. The questions are written on 
the board. Typical questions, such 
as, “How many people live on wheat 
farms?” and “What machines are 
used for raising wheat?” are very 
specific in nature. Many similar ques- 
tions are asked and the teacher helps 
organize them into three main groups, 
1) How does weather influence crops, 
2) How does the farmer raise the 
wheat? 3) What is life like on a 
tarm? The teacher then pulls down 
the screen, a student pulls down the 
window shades and a student opera- 
tor starts the projector into which 
the film has already been threaded. 
The projector has been focussed and 
the volume control set at the proper 
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sound level. The Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica film, The Wheat Farmer, is 
then shown in its entirety. 

After the screening the lights come 
on in the classroom and the teacher 
refers to the three main questions 
which were to be answered by the 
picture. The children then review, 
by oral statements, the things they 
have seen in the picture and give the 
answers to their own questions. The 
teacher asks if there were things in 
the film not understood by the stu- 
dents. One girl did not understand 
the sequence dealing with the hiring 
of the harvest hands. The teacher 
explains briefly and says that more 
time will be given to the topic when 
Ann reports to the class. Asa result 
of viewing the film many projects are 
planned. One boy is going to grow 
strawberries, another boy is going to 
follow the price of wheat in the daily 
paper, others make graphs and charts 
and look up the wheat growing areas 
of the world. A girl plans to visit a 
bakery and other students plan other 
projects and get started on them. 

The picture ends with a review of 
the teacher’s activities in using the 
classroom film: selection of a film to 
answer questions raised in class, pre- 
viewing, setting up purposes, presen- 
tation of the film, discussion immedi- 
ately following.the showing of the 
picture, the achievement of the pur- 
poses of the screening and the plan- 
ning of projects arising from the 
viewing of the film. 

e e® e@ 

Because this film picturizes every- 
thing that should be done by the 
teacher to use a classroom film cor- 
rectly it will be of great benefit in 
teacher-training, especially for the in- 
service training of older teachers who 
have not had formal training in the 
use of visual aids. It will be very 
valuable to the supervisor who is 
initiating a visual aids program for 
the picture sets a model which the 
conscientious and efficient teacher 
will wish to follow. From an edu- 
cational viewpoint the film is com- 









prehensive and omits very few 
points. One omitted educational 
technique is that of giving a pre-test 
and a post-test comparing the results. 
Another omission is the complete 
elimination of the mechanical aspects 
of teaching with films. Since fear 
of projector operation is one of the 
deterrents to a wider use of teaching 
films this topic might well have been 
covered briefly. 

Perhaps the main fault of the film 
is its lack of emotional appeal, its 
failure to induce in the teacher the 
strong desire to use motion pictures 
in his own teaching. This is due to 
several reasons; the uninspired, non- 
vital teaching portrayed, the utter 
failure to make the topic seem of any 
real importance to the students, or the 
use of films of importance to the 
teacher. In part this is due to the 
specificity of the approach which is 
concerned only with the use of The 
Wheat Farmer not with the use of 
motion pictures in teaching, nor with 
the improved results that may be pro- 
duced in general education by films. 
The film does not mention increased 
amounts of learning, greater reten- 
tion, clearer understanding, higher 
standards, curriculum — enrichment 
and the many other factors which 
open great new vistas in education. 
Although better than many other edu- 
cational pictures and better than any 
other picture on this topic now avail- 
able for use the film is of generally 
poor technical quality except for 
some very beautifully photographed 
scenes. The main actor, the teacher, 
is very dead and does not carry the 
burden placed on him. The direction 
could have been much better, for ex- 
ample, in the scene where one farm- 
hand is passed an empty pie plate and 
more attractive voices are surely 
available for the narration. As 
indicated, the writing of the script 
omitted the mechanical routine of 
projection; also certain sequences, 
such as the operation of the combine 
and the route of the wheat from pro- 
ducer to consumer could have been 
presented much more clearly. Finally, 
the film seemed too long due in part 
to the complete presentation of The 
Wheat Farmer and to the double 
summary presented at the end. One 
lesser point is that some teachers will 
object to the fact that the students 
spoke at will. 


Error 


Two films listed in the October, 
1945 issue are no ‘longer available. 
Please do NOT write to the March 
of Time for “Protecting the Con- 
sumer” nor to the Venard Organiza- 
tion for “Hidden Values.” 
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“Proof of the Pudding...” 


The true test of any shorthand system is in its actual use in 
business. That’s where Dewey graduates prove themselves to be 
better stenographers — far more valuable to their employers — 
because they turn out a greater volume of accurate letters and 
other transcripts in any working day. 


x *«* * 


Try the system yourself! 
WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
“A First Lesson in 
Dewey Script Shorthand” 





DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N Y 














The first edition was christened “the Typing 
Teacher’s Bible” 


PRINCIPLES and TECHNIQUES 
for DIRECTING 
the LEARNING of TYPEWRITING 


SECOND EDITION 
By W. R. Odell and E. R. Stuart 















ESTA ROSs STUART 
ST 
UART TYPING, Second Edition 


Keyboard 
ness by t 
Method. 





Many teachers have come to rely 
upon the first edition as an indispen- 
sable part of their equipment. Now it 
has been brought up to date, retain- 
ing all of the characteristics which 
have made it popular. 








Specialized skills of the pcan — to all 
ypist. 






The second edition, in addition to a thorough moder- 
nization of teaching techniques, provides several 
new features, including a discussion of visual and 
audio-visual aids, a new view concerning “home 
position,” and new material on the reading habits 
of typists. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY — Eeston New  York—Chicago—Atlanta 
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tatives HR 4384. 
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From the Statement of Tyre Taylor 
of the National Retail Grocers As- 
sociation. 

All signs point to even higher 
standards in the postwar era; and to 
meet the problems of the retail food 
store, it is our belief that owners and 
employees alike will need—more than 
ever before—instruction and training 
in every phase of the food business. 
This includes financing, merchandis- 
ing, receiving and stocking merchan- 
dise, sales and salesmanship, display, 
advertising, buying, pricing, record 
keeping, accounting, and inventory 
control, ... 

We therefore hope the bill may be 
favorably reported out and passed. 
In appearing here, we of course 
speak only for the independent retail 
grocers. At the same time, we see 
in such a program of education bene- 
fits for consumers—for whom the 
grocer is a necessary buying agent— 
and for farmers, in whose case the 
retail grocer is the terminal point of 
distribution. 
























e 
John W. McPherrin, Editor of the 
“American Druggist,” feels that busi- 
ness education is not directed at those 
who most need it. For example in 
commenting on distributive education 
_ the George-Deen Act, he stated 
that : 
_If I am not out of order, I would 
like to suggest that whatever distrib- 
utive education program may be 
adopted under this act, that some- 
thing be provided to exploit the op- 
portunity so that the small business 
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TESTIMONY ON THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL 


The September, October, and November issues of the Journal contained ci- 
tations from the testimony given before the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee in May 1945 with reference to Senate 619. 
ments to be presented here are given. An earnest effort has been made to 
present as adequately as possible within the limits of space available both 


In this issue the final com- 


Congressman Barden who is chairman of the House Education Commit- 
tee introduced a vocational education bill before the House of Represen- 
It is similar to S619 but provides only $5,200,000 additional 
for distributive education instead of $7,000,000 as provided in the Senate bill 
and $4,000,000 for office training instead of $5,000,000 as provided in the Sen- 
It is hoped that adequate representation for the point of view of all 
those concerned, those for as well as those against the bill, will be provided 
when hearings in reference to the bill are held before the House Education 
Committee. Comment on the Barden bill was presented in the December issue. 


people will know that it exists. It is 
not enough to say that it is good and 
therefore they will come and get 
gaa 

Unfortunately, the  distributive- 
education facilities now in operation 
because of the George-Deen Act and 
similar legislation, have not been used 
to any large extent. It is estimated 
that less than 2 percent of the total 
retail employees are now receiving 
any distributive education. 

The greatest use is by large retail- 
ers such as department stores and 
chain stores. I feel the need is great- 
est among the smaller retailers who 
are alert but who lack time or money 
to provide their own sales training 
program, 

Apparently, those in charge of 
State programs for distributive edu- 
cation have encountered difficulties 
which have restricted their useful ac- 
tivity to the larger stores in larger 
cities. The smal! stores, especially 
in small towns, have had little help 
so far, and they need a lot if we are 
to have small independent stores in 
every neighborhood. Only those who 
are willing to help themselves deserve 
any help from the Government. It is 
for them that I am speaking. 

As to why the distributive-educa- 
tion program has not made faster 
progress among the stores that need 
it most, I can state the following: 

First. Lack of money to (a) hire 
capable teachers, and (0) sell the idea 
of distributive education. 

Second. Confusion of many agen- 
cies offering distributive education. 





From the Statement of Sylvester H. 
Dretzka, Joint National Committee 
on Distributive Education for Phar- 
macy. 


Because it is believed that passage 
of S. 619, and particularly sections 
(g) and (a) as proposed, will facili- 
tate completion of this program of 
distributive education for pharmacy, 
because it will then be possible to 
make this program available to thou- 
sands of drug-store employees and 
managers throughout the Nation, and 
because it is felt that this educational 
program will make possible better, 
more efficient, and more economical 
drug and health services through 
drug stores to the citizens of our 
many communities, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Distributive Education for 
Pharmacy and the associations repre- 
sented in its membership urge the 
passage of S. 619, with sections (g) 
and (a) retained in their present 


form. 
a 


Statement of Lewis G. Hines of the 
American Federation of Labor op- 
posing the Bill. 


The American Federation of Labor 
was one of the first proponents of vo- 
cational education. Realizing that 
apprenticeship training needed to be 
supplemented by additional and re- 
lated education and that something 
different from apprentice training 
was needed to train workers for jobs 
under modern production methods, in 
1908 the American Federation of 
Labor created a committee on voca- 
tional education. That committee 
reported in 1909. 

Our 1909 report asked that the 
high school curriculum be adapted to 
the needs of those who wished to be- 
come skilled craftsmen as well as 
those who wished to enter the profes- 
sions. We asked for educational 
provisions for the boys and girls who 
go into industry in order that train- 
ing of minds may go with training of 
hands. 

Before more funds are made avail- 
able for vocational education (present 
appropriation about $22,000,000), 
this training should be coordinated 
with the high-school curriculum so 
that a broader, and not a narrower 
training will be available. 

In some localities trade high 
schools replace general high schools 
—a loss for the community and the 
Nation. General education gives the 
basic preparation which every boy 
and girl should have for citizenship, 
while vocational training prepares for 


a special calling. 
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COMMENT ON ACCREDITING CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


UNDER THE GC. 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


In a letter to the Editor, Mr. William Bethke, General Educational Director of LaSalle Ex- 
tension University indicates that he does not agree with the comment about the accrediting 
of correspondence schools under the G. I. Bill of Rights as presented in the October issue of 
the Journal. p. 27. The comment in the October issue was taken from material produced by | 
Edpress News Letter of the Educational Press Association of which The Journal of Business | 


Education is a member. 


The Washington News Letter, in the 
October issue, to my mind goes out of its 
way in trying to make the accrediting of 
correspondence schools under Public Law 
346 seem unduly difficult—and furthermore, 
it actually misrepresents certain facts. 

It says, for example, that the Bill is en- 
tirely silent on how correspondence schools 
shall be approved. As a matter of fact, 
correspondence schools are approved under 
exactly the same Law and the same con- 
dition that resident schools are approved. 
The Law specifically sets up plans for ap- 
proval of schools. It places that responsi- 
bility with the State Departments of Edu- 
cation. The States have exercised that 
power. In Illinois, for example, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction appointed 
a special committee to work with him in 
setting up standards for approval and for 
actually determining the qualifications of 
correspondence and technical schools for 
participation. In the main, the standards 
adopted are those of the National Home 
Study Council and the standards prescribed 
for home study schools under The Trade 
Practice Agreements of the Federal Trade 
Commission, 

Pennsylvania adopted the home study 
school standards without change. A num- 
ber of other states have done the same. 

Furthermore, I think it is very much be- 
side the issue to cast doubt on the desir- 
ability of one State approving correspond- 
ence schools for the nation as a whole. As 
a matter of fact, exactly the same processes 
apply to resident schools. Under the Law 
a veteran may choose a school wherever he 
wishes. He may be a resident of Missis- 
sippi and desire to attend school in Boston. 
The Massachusetts approv al will govern in 
his case. The same is true of correspond- 
ence schools. When a school is approved 
it is approved for the nation as a whole. 

There should be no more reason ordi- 
narily for errors and mistakes in approv- 
ing correspondence schools than resident 


Mr. Bethke’s comments follow: | 
| 


schools. If the state departments will do | 
their duty with the same conscientious pur- | 
pose and standards, the same final results 
will follow. 

If a state department has made an error 
with reference to a resident school or a 
correspondence school and complaints are 
made to the department or to the Veterans 
Administration, the Veterans Administra- 
tion naturally will take steps to try to get 
the state department to withdraw approval. 

The amendment proposed in H3746, 
“providing no correspondence school shall 
be approved unless it was in existence prior 
to the day of this Act,” was a clause 
thrown in there designed to prevent the 
springing up of irresponsible schools who 
would endeavor to share in the GI Train- 
ing. The authors of that section obviously 
overlooked the fact that a newly organized 


school must be approved by responsible 
State Educational authority before it be- 
comes eligible under the GI Bill. The 


clause is unnecessary and may handicap a 
fine existing institution from extending 
their services in meeting the wishes of vet- 
erans. 

The section obviously was included to 
safeguard veterans and the government 
from the dangers which the writer of this 
article assumes exists in the Bill— but 
which actually can exist only if responsible 
state authorities fall down in their duty. 

This is no plea to throw correspondence 
training wide open to the veterans. I be- 
lieve thoroughly in upholding standards and 
safeguarding the interests of veterans as 
well as the public funds, but, now thousands 
of veterans are eager to get to work. They 
have learned the value of specific job train- 
ing in the service. They want home study 
training to prepare them better for their| 
work and provide a better future for them. 
The Bill gives them their choice and it is 
only fair to them to see that they are not 
discriminated against as to the type of edu- 
cation that will best serve their needs. 
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Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 16 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— | 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business | 


Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty, During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John her Gregg, $.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, A. 


6 WN. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 2, Uinols | 


REVIVES RIBBONS 


for “2¢ each 


Sten-O-Aide makes old, faded, dim type- 
writer ribbons work like new. Ribbons last | 
3 to 5 times as long. Improves work ap- 
pearance. Aids speed. Easier and faster 
than changing ribbons, Money-back guar- 
antee. Satisfied users everywhere. Kit con- 
tains applicator and fluid for 100 treat- 
ments. Quickly pays for itself. 


— SPECIAL OFFER — 
$4.80 prepaid in U.S.A. (Reg. $6.00 value) 
Circular Free 


STEN-O-AIDE 


1521 Cole, N.E. Grand Rapids 5, Mich. 


_ and every office job. 


the right point for 





numbered points 


the 
BUSINESS ENDS 


of this pen that count 


An Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen meets 
your writing needs 
with real business 
That’s 
because it’s the only 


efficiency. 


pen that offers you 
a choice of 33 dif- 
ferent Renew Points 
—a right point for 
every writing style 


Just select the point 
you want and screw 
it into the Ester- 
brook pen barrel. 

An Esterbrook 





the way you write 

means good busi- 
ness for you for | 
years to come. : 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
Ltd., 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 


or The Brown Bros., Toronto, Canada 
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LEADING BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





THE ANNA BURDICK VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Anna Burdick Vocational High 
Schoo! offers courses in technical, business, 
and service fields to young women who 
wish to enter gainful employment upon the 
completion of their school work. 

While the greatest number of students 
remain in school through the twelfth grade 
and receive vocational high school diplo- 
mas, many girls, because of economic ne- 
cessity or interest in outside employment, 
wish to leave school upon the completion 
of the vocational course only, regardless of 
grade. The Anna Burdick Vocational High 
School therefore gives opportunity to both 
groups of students. 

Instruction and progress are individual. 
Graduation is based on the satisfactory 
completion of very specifically outlined 
units of work. The time required for any 
individual to complete these units is de- 
pendent on her ability and her application 
to her assignments. Under each course is 
listed the number of years it will take the 
average student to complete satisfactorily 
all the work required tor a diploma. Those 
who have had more training than the mini- 
mum required to enter these courses should 
be able to complete the required work in 
less time. Credit is granted wherever pos- 
sible for work satistactorily completed in 
other schools. 

Short unit courses are offered to those 
who are interested in learning one particu- 
lar phase of a vocation—one type of office 
machine, a special skill in dressmaking, or 
a certain unit in foods. The short unit 
courses are open to those who have com- 
pleted high school and to adults. Thus, an 
adult who wishes to become a calculating 
machine operator or a salad maker may 
enroll for that particular unit. Successful 
students in the short-unit courses receive 
certificates confirming the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a certain unit or combination of 
units. 

In cooperation with government and pri- 
vate business, part-time work-school pro- 
grams have been functioning successfully 
for several years. A girl who has ob- 
tained the basic skills of her vocation and 
who wishes to enter part-time employment 
may apply to the principal for a work- 
school program. Thus, she may work in 
an office, cafeteria, nursery, etc. in the 
morning and attend school in the after- 
noon, or she may leave school at the end 
ot the morning session and work in the 
afternoon. She is given credit toward her 
practical units for her outside work; her 
courses in theory and academic work must 
be pursued in school. The teacher and em- 
ployer maintain close contact in checking 
the work and progress of the student on 
the job. 

In the programs for medical secretarial 
training, clerk-typist, office machines, and 
secretarial training here presented the out- 
lines have been divided into first, second, 
and third year work so that the required 
subjects for any or all of the high school 
grades may be observed. However, these 
outlines are guides only, since a pupil may 
Progress at her own rate of speed and may 
complete sufficient units, particularly in the 
shop and related work, to receive advance 
credits. Therefore, the reader should bear 
mind the fact that the outlines indicate 
the possible program for the average tenth 
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grade student who wishes to earn a voca- 
tional high school diploma. 

Students entering in the 11th or 12th 
grades will be given credit for all parallel 
courses completed in other high schools. 

Simplified programs, consisting of the 
trade course plus certain required general 
subjects, are adapted from these outlines 
for the students who do not plan to remain 
in school through the 12th grade. Upon 
completion of their outlined courses, these 
students will receive vocational certificates. 


Medical Secretarial Training 


First Year—First Semester 
Periods 
per week 
Shorthand 
Typing 
Receptionist Duties 
Correspondence and Filing 
English 3 
Current Problems 1 
Personal Grooming 1 
Music 
First Year—Second Semester 
Shorthand 
Typing 
Receptionist Duties 
Bookkeeping 
English 4 
Current Problems 2 
Personal Grooming 2 
Music 


KNW UMMNOO 


Second Year—First Semester 
Shorthand and Typing 
Bacteriology and Sterilization 
Nursing Procedures ‘ 
English 5 
American History 1 
Music 


to 


mAh oS 


Second Year—-Second Semester 
Shorthand and Typing .. 
Medical Vocabulary 
Laboratory Techniques 
English 6 
American History 2 
Music 


—UnknS 


Third Year—First Semester 
Shorthand and Typing 
Experience in Medical Office and Clinic 10 
Applied Anatomy and Physiology 
Personal and Public Health 
English 7 
Brides Course 
Music 

Third Year—Second Semester 
Shorthand and Typing 
Experience in Medical Office and Clinic 
Applied Anatomy and Physiology 
First Aid os 
English 8 
Brides Course 2 
Music 


General Business—(Clerk Typist) 


First Year—First Semester 
Periods 


Business Practice 

Related Information (Bus. Eng.) 
Applied Mathematics 

English 3 

Current Problems 

Personal Grooming 1 

Music 
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First Year—Second Semester 
Business Practice 

Related Information (Bus. Eng.) 
Applied Mathematics 

English 4 

Current Problems 2 

Personal Grooming 2 

Music 
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Second Year—First Semester 
Business Practice 
Related Information (Banking, Commer- 
cial Law) 
Filing ... 
English 5 ; 
American History 1 
Music 


Second Year—Second Semester 
Business Practice 
Related Information (Business Procedure, 
Ethics, etc.) 
Applied Art (Handwriting, Printing)... 
Applied Mathematics 
English 6 
American History 
Music 


td 
o 
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Third Year—First Semester 
Business Practice 
Calculating Machines 
Duplicating Machines 
Bookkeeping 
Related Information .... 
English 8 
Brides Course 1.. 
Music 


Khun 


Third Year—Second Semester 
Business Practice 
Calculating Machines 
Duplicating Machines 
Bookkeeping 
Related Information 
English 
Brides Course 2 
Music 


0 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
1 


Periods 
per week 
1 


Office Machines 


First Year—First Semester 


Office Machines 
Typing ee 10 
Business Arithmetic 1 j 5 
Related Information 1 ai 5 
English 3 5 
Current Problems 1 . 2 
Personal Grooming 1 2 
Music 1 
First Year—-Second Semester 
Office Machines 10 
Typing .... P 10 
Business Arithmetic 2 5 
Related Information 1 5 
English 4 .. 5 
Current Prob 2 
Personal Grooming 2 2 
Music 1 
Second Year—First Semester 
Office Machines 
Typing 
Office Assignment 
Filing 
Related Information 
English 5 
American History 1 
Music 
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Second Year—Second Semester 
Office Machines 
Typing 
Office Assignment 
Related Information 
English 6 
American History 2 
Music 
Third Year—First Semester 
Office Machines 
Typing 
Office Assignment 
Bookkeeping 1 
Related Information 
English 7 
Brides Course 1 
Music 


mse ewe NUNS 


Third Year—Second Semester 
Office Machines 
Typing .. 
Office Assignment 
Bookkeeping 2 ‘6 
Related Information 
English 8 
Brides Course 
Music 
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Secretarial Training 
First Year—First Semester : 
Periods 


Stenography 

Related Information 
Secretarial Accounting 
English 3 

Current Problems 
Personal Grooming 1 


KN uunno 


(Concluded on page 3: 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND 


SAYS 





ADVICE TO BEGINNING OFFICE WORKERS 
by C. J. Peck 


General Assistant to the Office Manager 
Joseph T. Ryerson and Sons, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois 


There has been little question, 


articularly in the minds of business 


men, of the importance of desirable personal traits of employees. The 
unpleasant experience of business men during the war with employees 
lacking in desirable personality traits served to stress the importance 
of these qualifications. The following article, based upon a talk given 
by C. J. Peck to the graduating class of Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago, points out some of the personality traits that business men de- 


sire of their employees. 


The school offering vocational training in the 


business field has a responsibility to strive toward the development 
of these personality traits as well as to give training in the skills. This 
former field of instruction has been slighted, not always because of the 
lack of recognition of the need for training, but because of the difficulty 
in developing and changing attitudes and personal behavior traits. 
As yet, no easy, well-defined methods have been devised for giving 
training in this field. That is no excuse, however, although it is often 
used as one, for not placing more emphasis upon this phase of business 


training. 


Before starting in your search for work 
in an office it would be wise to ask your- 
self seriously the questions—What can I 
offer an employer? What sort of a person 
am I and what skills do I possess which 
will be useful to him? How will my ap- 
pearance and personality impress a pros- 
pective employer ? 

Appearance 

Your outward appearance is the first 
thing that is noticed by an interviewer and 
so it is, therefore, important to you. It 
has two distinct effects—the effect on you 
and the effect on those with whom you 
will come in contact. Though the inter- 
viewer may be casual about it, he makes a 
mental note about you as soon as you come 
into the room. There is an old saying that 
“Clothes don’t make the man,” but this 
can be aptly qualified by adding, “but don’t 
try to get along without them.” 

Often a girl or woman will come into 
our office in slacks or something just as 
out of place—a very short skirt and a 
very long sweater and the far famed bobby 
sox. These are undoubtedly comfortable, 
but remember you are applying for a posi- 
tion for which you will be paid to work 
and where you hope to remain a few years 
at least. So make the most of your ap- 
pearance without, however, using extreme 
or fancy clothes or strong perfumes. One 
girl I recently interviewed wore a long veil 
over her face covered wtih little black dots, 
with the result I never was quite sure 
whether she was featuring beauty spots or 
was suffering from some disease. Clean- 
liness, neatness and good grooming are real 
assets, but you don’t have to be a movie 
star to find a job. 

Health 

Along with your appearance, is the im- 
portant factor of your health. No matter 
how brilliant and capable you are in your 
work, if your health is poor, you will be 
of little use in the office. If you are absent 
from your work, someone else has to pitch 
in and do it for you. The work must be 
done and if you are not there to do it, well 
“ ’ ’ 
you have fallen down on the job.” 

You have undoubtedly heard many lec- 
Renal — gar ome of eight hours 

: ’ per food including vegetables 
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and fruit and some regular exercise. You 
may be bored with this sort of talk, but it 
is vitally important. We had one girl who 
was absent a great deal and sick every few 
weeks until I finally sent her to our trained 
nurse for diagnosis. It turned out that she 
was subsisting entirely on candy, peanuts 
and chocolate frosteds and when she went 
home for supper, strangely enough she 
never had much of an appetite for a regu- 
lar meal. The nurse finally straightened 
her out on a more wholesome diet and 
when I last checked her attendance, this 
girl had not missed a day of work in 
more than six months. 

Most office jobs are active, so prepare 
yourself accordingly. When I was a mail 
boy, one of our group brought down a 
pedometer and gauged the distance he 
walked each day in the office. It came to 
the astounding total of 9!4 miles. Yes, 
good health is important. Attendance rec- 
ords are studied when promotions are being 
considered. 

Personality 


Now, let’s consider this question of what 
sort of a person you are, what about your 
personality? Remember you cannot merely 
offer your particular skills to the pros- 
pective employer. You are also offering 
yourself as a person—a person who thinks 
and feels and who will associate with the 
“old timers” as well as the younger people 
in the office. 

Can you hold your temper in trying cir- 
cumstances? Let's say the boss asks you 
to work overtime to finish a special report 
that must be in the mail that night. And 
this makes you break that important and 
long anticipated date with your one and 
only. Can you sit down and cheerfully do 
this job? If you can, you are on the 
right track. 

Check up on your smile. The thing that 
goes farthest toward making life worth 
while, that costs the least and does the 
most is just a pleasant smile. Someone 
has said, “It’s worth a million dollars and 
it doesn’t cost a cent.” Remember that 
everyone’s human and that it doesn’t do 
any harm to smile and say “Good Morn- 
ing” even if it is raining. 

How is your tact today? For success 
in life tact is often more important than 


talent and often succeeds where for 
fails. Many times in recent montis appli. 
cants will phone me in answer to one of 
our Want Ads and say something like this, 


their voice almost drowned out by th 
blare of their radio, “Say, mister, j 
the Personnel Department? I’m Betty 
Smith and I seen your ad in the morning 


paper. How much does that job pay 
anyway ?” 

If you were the personnel man 9; 
woman, would that sort of approach 


awaken your interest? Certainly, you wan; 
to know what you will earn, but most firms 
demand a personal interview before the 
discussion of a salary, having found oy 
that you cannot very wisely hire peopl 
on the telephone. 


Confidence 


Because of your training you have prob. 
ably developed a high degree of skill jn 
many of the office machines. It is good to 
be aware of this and be confident in your 
ability. Self-confidence is a real asset, but 
don’t overdo it. At school you may be 
able to type 60 words a minute, take short: 
hand at 100 words per minute and run a 
calculator like a whiz, but every business 
has its own particular way of doing things 
and its own language made up of certain 
technical terms and expressions. These 
you must gradually master before you can 
really carry your own weight. You just 
cannot start off as some executive's secre- 
tary. You first must break in near the 
bottom and prove your worth. 


Approach to Personnel Man 

Perhaps it will be interesting to discuss 
your first interview with the personne 
man. You have answered an ad and have 
come to fill out an application. (Do this 
in your best and most legible hand. It will 
become part of your permanent record.) 

It is a large office with hundreds of 
people sitting at desks or walking rapidly 
around with papers in their hands. You 
may be wondering why you ever came out 
to this strange place anyway and wishing 
you were again back at home or at school 
with your friends. 

Then you are ushered into the presence 
of the personnel man and are left alone 
with him. You are wondering what to 
and what to say and when to say it. It is 
perhaps best not to say anything until he 
asks a few questions about your education 
and work experience. These few words 
will gradually break the ice and _ before 
long you are talking with him in a free and 
natural way. If he asks you what you are 
considering for the future, it would hel 
you if you had a few ideas along these 
lines. Remember that it is his duty to find 
a place for you if you are at all employ- 
able, and to attempt to place you where 
you will be happy and satisfied. So try to 
help him do this, as it will benefit you in 
the long run. 

When it comes down to a question 0! 
salary and you have already become inter- 
ested in taking the job offered, I should 
suggest that you do not quibble too much 
Most starting salaries in the office are 
within $15.00 to $20.00 of each other and 
the starting rate is not important. When 
you have shown your ability, you will be 
taken care of by any reputable company. 
You students would laugh if I told you 0 
the starting salary a few years ago tof 
college graduates. Be assured of this, 1! 
you are good, most companies will see that 
you are paid what you are worth after 
you have shown them what you can do. 

One more suggestion about this inter- 
view. If you accept the offer, be sure 
to arrive on time at the appointed date. So 
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force often girls will never appear and never LEADING BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


have tte courtesy to phone the personnel 


S appli. . : 
one of man. in the case that you are not sure (Continued from page 31) 
ke this you will take the position, tell him so and se Hinks Senay Office Assignment 
by the phone him in a few days your decision. Seencgraphe English 6 ........ 
is this He will understand if you are only honest Related Information . F American History 
Betty with im and will appreciate your honesty. —o- Accounting .. , Third Year—-First Semester 
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1Orning Current Problems 2 Stenography 
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b pay, Success or Failure Personal Grooming 2 ....... 2 Related information haces 
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learned the simplest work and finally be- Related Information ......... 
came a verifier. However, this was not 
enough. She was interested in doing 
a little more than was actually required. 








Volume did not discourage her and she 


found some means to complete her work no 

matter how hard and heavy, and she was | 

able to assume responsibilities. Now she | ew 
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isa tabulator technician and supervises the 


short. york of the other girls. ° ds 
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usiness messenger delivering and picking up wires 
things and teletypes throughout the office. She 
Thee learned the operation of the Western Union 
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NAACS Re-elects Officers 

At the recent meetings of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, held in Cincinnati in conjunction 
with the NBTA convention, all officers 
were re-elected for another year and it was 
decided to employ Charles S. Wilson, 
Providence, Rhode Island, as executive sec- 
retary of the association. Mr. Wilson de- 
livered the principal address at the morn- 
ing session of the association on Decem- 
ber 27. His subject was, “Your Enroll- 
ment—the Next Five Years.” 

At the afternoon session, December 27, 
Clark F. Murdough of the Edgewood 
Junior College, Edgewood, Rhode Island, 
spoke on “Management’s Responsibility to 
Its Teachers”; O. M. Correll of the Min- 
neapolis School of Business, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, discussed “The Place of the 
Dormitory School in the Business School 
Field”; J. W. Miller of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, used as his subject, 
“I Want a Personal Inspection of My 
School on the Following Points,” and Paul 
J. Angelo of the Business Training Col- 


lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, spoke on 
“An Executive Secretary for Our Associ- 
ation.” 


The Fellowship Luncheon was held at 
noon on December 27 and the annual din- 
ner was held on the evening of Decem- 
ber 28. 

The officers who were re-elected for an- 


other year are: President, Sanford L. 
Fisher ; pensery, Jay R. Gates; treasurer, 
Bruce F. Gates. ' The vice-presidents rep- 
resenting the four divisions are: Karl M. 
Maukert, George A. Meadows, W. M. 
Wooton and H. E. Biddinger. 

« 


NABTTI February Meeting 


Hamden L. Forkner, president of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, has announced that 
arrangements have been completed for a 
meeting of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions to 
be held in Cleveland, February 22 and 23, 
at the Hotel Olmsted. Joint sessions with 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges are being planned in addition to 
special sessions of the NABTTI. 

Reservations should be sent to Frank 
Walker, Manager, Superior at East Ninth 
Street, Cleveland, with a statement that 
the reservations are for attendance at the 
association meeting. 


ECTA Convention 


In view of the shortage of hotel rooms 
in New York City, all those planning to 
attend the ECTA convention on April 17, 

19 and 20 are urged by the Arrange- 
ments Committee to make reservations 
early and to “double up” for room assign- 
ments as much as possible. The conven- 
tion is to be held at the Hotel New Yorker 
but the Pennsylvania Hotel and the Gov- 
ernor Clinton, both close by, are also avail- 
able for rooms. It is possible to go trom 
these hotels to the New Yorker without 
being outdoors in case the weather should 
be inclement. 

Some information about the convention 
program will appear in the February num- 
ber of this magazine. 
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National Council for Business 
Education Merger With 
Department Approved 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Council for Business Education in Cincin- 
nati, December 27 and 29, 1945, the pro- 
posed revision of the Constitution w hereby 
the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation is merged into the Department of 
Business Education was approved. The 
new organization would be called the 
American Association for Business Edu- 
cation, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The proposed Consti- 
tution as printed in THE JOURNAL OF BusI- 
NEss Epucation for December, 1945, was 
approved with slight modification. 

This means that the assets and services 
of the Council are to be turned over to 
the Department on the assumption that a 
Constitution similar to the one proposed 
will be worked out for the Department. It 
is also assumed that an executive secretary 
for business education will be selected at 
the earliest possible moment on the basis 
of an annual subsidy of $5000 offered the 
Department by the parent body—the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Action at the Executive Committee 
meeting of the Department of Business 
Education at Cincinnati, December 29, 1945, 
assures that this will take place in the 
near future. 

The approval of the National Council 
for Business Education now requires the 
acceptance of sufficient member organiza- 
tions to total at least half of all the indi- 
vidual members in the organizations affili- 
ated with the Council. This seems likely 
to take place in the near future. 

Another step in the unification of the 
services and national status of business 
education thus seems certain. The ap- 
pointment of a national executive for busi- 
ness education will be a major step for- 
ward. It is therefore quite certain that 
the appointment of an outstanding leader 
in the field of business education as na- 
tional executive secretary will take place 
before the close of this school vear. 


Tri-State Meeting 


April 12 and 13 have been selected as 
the dates for the spring convention of the 


Tri-State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion. The convention will be held in 
Youngstown, Ohio, with Hotel Pick-Ohio 


as headquarters. 

The opening event of the convention will 
be an informal party on Friday evening 
in Odd Fellows Building, next door to 


Hotel Pick-Ohio. This is a “get ac- 

. : ; ; 
quainted” party for all members and their 
guests. 


The Saturday program and luncheon are 
arranged for the hotel ballroom. The past 
officers breakfast is scheduled for eight 
o'clock, with Dr. P. S. Spangler and 
Kennard E. Goodman as co-chairmen. The 
business meeting will take place at 9:30, 
following greetings by Paul C. Bunn, Su- 
perintendent of the Youngstown schools. 
Sessions devoted to Distributive Education, 
Private Schools, Secretarial Studies and 
Administration of Business. Education will 
be held after the business meeting. Raleigh 
P. Swanner of Youngstown will be the 
luncheon speaker. 


Standards for AACC 


Standards of accreditment and grady. 
ation for member schools of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges hay 
been carefully worked out in a fifteen- page 


bulletin published in 1945. A companion 
bulletin on the er Te Se of the pattem 


for members of the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges has also been pub- 
lished in an accompanying bulletin. These 
splendid contributions are an excellent ste, 
toward the standardization, professi maliza- 
tion, and uprating of the private business 
school, which was the original institution 
for business education in this country, In 
many ways it is still the keystone institu. 
tion for business education. 
° 


Delta Pi Epsilon Holds Meeting 


Dr. J. C.. Wright, Assistant United 
States Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke on the subject, “Sery- 
ices of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion Available to Business Education” at 
the annual Delta Pi Epsilon banquet, held 
in Cincinnati on December 28. There were 
approximately 110 members and guests 
present. 

The new ofticers for the biennium 1946- 
1948 are: President, Dr. Earl S. Dicker- 
son, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois; vice-president, 
William B. Logan, Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina; sec- 
retary, Elsie Garlow, High School, Blairs- 
ville, Pennsylvania; treasurer, J. E. Sil 
verthorne, Oklahoma and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York, was 
elected to the Executive Board and Mary 
Sufana, Washington High School, East 
Chicago, Indiana, was elected Historian 

* 


Meeting of Pi Omega Pi 


Seventeen chapters of Pi Omega Pi were 
represented at the dinner meeting held at 
the Netherland-Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati 
on December 28, in connection with the 
convention of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. There was no_ business 
meeting or delegate convention, as_ these 
are held only every other year. 

Raymond R. White, National Vice-Presi- 
dent of Pi Omega Pi, acted as master of 
ceremonies, introducing the guests and the 
following national officers who were pres- 
ent: Ruth L. Roberts, National President: 
Audrey V. Dempsey, National Editor; 
George A. Wagoner, National Treasurer, 
and Earl Clevenger, National Historian. 
Following brief informal reports from the 
national officers, an interesting hour was 
spent in discussion of the plans and prob- 
lems of the various chapters. 


History of Chicago Area Asscciation 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association which has made several not- 
able contributions to the field and which 
has been one of the most energetic local 
business education associations has just 
published a ten-year report of its work. 
This report covers the important steps in 
the growth of the organization and indi- 
cates the many contributions that have been 
made by it to business education. 
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NBTA CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


—-< 
“The National Business Teachers Asso- 
losed its 50th anniversary meet- 
a total membership of approxi- 
100, the largest membership in the 
‘§ the association, President Ivan 
and his officers are to be congratu- 
this splendid membership and upon 
convention program which they 
d around the theme, “Fifty Years 
ress in Commercial Education.” 
: eetings were held at the Nether- 
land-Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, December 
Y, 28 and 29, as announced in the Decem- 
her issue Of THE JOURNAL. 

Dr. Genjamin R. Haynes, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, nationally 
known in business education circles, was 
elected president of the association for 
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Department: Chairman, 
University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; vice-chairman, Lura Lynn Straub, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; sec- 
retary, Dr. O. Richard Wessels, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 


School Department: Chairman, J. 
Miller School of 

vice-chairman, S. E, 
president of Spencerian Commercial 
Louisville, Kentucky; secretary, 
Logan, Lockyear’s Business College, 
Indiana. 


College and University 
Dr. Ray G. Price, 


K. Kin- 
Business, 
Ruley, 
School, 
Virginia 
Evansville, 


Private 
caid, president of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 


The following officers were elected to 


head the various sections: 


Administrators’ Round Table: 
Marvin Sipe, University of 
Texas; vice-chairman, Dr. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
secretary, R. Norvel Garrett, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana. 


Chairman, Dr. J. 
Houston, Houston, 
Albert C._ Fries, 
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NBTA ANNIVERSARY CAKE 
Pictured above is the five-decker cake that was served at the 50th anniversary dinner 


of the NBTA in Cincinnati. 
officers of the association. 


Left to right, 


Gazing in anticipation at the cake are four newly elected 
they are Benjamin R. Haynes, 


president; J. 


Murray Hill, secretary; Ray G. Price, treasurer, and Robert Finch, Executive Board member. 


1946. Other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois; second vice-president, T. B. Cain, 
West Virginia Business College, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia; secretary, J. Murray 
Hill (re-elected), Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
treasurer, Dr. Ray G. Price (re-elected), 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ivan Mitchell, assistant principal of 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
retiring president (member ex-officio for 
one year), and Robert Finch, supervisor 
of business education, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio (elected from 
secondary school department for a three- 
year term) were elected to membership on 
the Executive Board. 


the three de- 


Newly elected officers of 
partments are: 


Secondary Schools Department: Chairman, L. H. 
Diekroeger, Hadley Technical High School, St 
Louis, Missouri; vice-chairman, Erwin M. 
Keithley, South Division High School, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; secretary, Catherine M. Riggs, 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan; 
board member, Robert Finch, supervisor of busi- 
hess education, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (elected for a three-year term). 
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Secretarial Round Table: Chairman, E. E. Hat- 
field, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; vice-chairman, Irol Whitmore, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, conga; secretary, 
Elsie Leffingwell, Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Social-Business Round Table: Chairman, Dr. Her- 
bert A. Tonne, New York University, New 
York; vice-chairman, Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey; secretary, Phyllis Silverstein, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table: Chair- 
man, Harvey J. Meyer, Mackenzie High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; vice-chairman, Thomas M. 
Dodds, dean of Bryant and Stratton Business 
Institute, Buffalo, New York; secretary, Effie 
M. Winterrowd, Indiana Central College. 

Private School Instructors’ Round Table: Chair- 
man, A. Raymond Jackson, vice-president of 
Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware; vice- 
chairman, A. Luther, president of Knox- 
ville Business College, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, principal of 
Badger-Green Bay Business College, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Distributive Education 
W. G. Dallas, Frank B. 
Delaware, Ohio; vice-chairman, Maurice Baker, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; 
secretary, John Brucker, University of Indiana. 

Office Machines Round Table: Chairman, Opal 
H. DeLancey, Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana; vice- -chairman, Paul H. Seay, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Agnes 
E. Meehan, Washington High School, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Round Table: Chairman, 
Willis High School, 


NOMA Educational Program 


One of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association’s main objectives is 
to assist established educational institu- 
tions to interpret the needs of commerce 
and industry in the development of cur- 
ricula of study and training for a busi- 
ness career. Toward this end, each 
chapter of NOMA throughout the 
United States and Canada, has an Edu- 
cational Committee, the chairman of 
which works directly with the National 
Educational Committee and is a mem- 
ber of an overall educational network 
composed of the Chairmen of all Chap- 
ter Educational Committees, Chapter 
Presidents, and the members of the Na- 
itonal Educational Committee. Each 
local Chairman is responsible for carry- 
ing out the program in his community. 
Contact is maintained between all the 
members of this “net work” through the 
issuance of a monthly bulletin, which 
serves as a clearing house for ideas, sug- 
gestions, and questions between the vari- 
ous chairmen and presidents. In_ this 
manner, all chapters benefit by what is 
going on in the field of business edu- 
cation in every city in which NOMA is 
represented. This exchange of ideas 
and material has been an_ excellent 
means of provoking local thought 

The education program has called for 
an annual education meeting in each 
Chapter. The purpose of this meeting 
has been and continues to be to form 
a very close working arrangement with 
business educators. The outgrowth of it, 
in accordance with our desires, is 
the functioning of a year-round joint 
committee composed of office men and 
business educators, serving as a sort of 
“business-education council” or “office 
management-business education advis- 
ory group.” Its advantages are many. 
It aids in the improvements of both 
fields—office management and business 
education; it offers the means of main- 
taining parity between them—in other 
words, bridging the gap which has so 
long existed. Beyond this, office men 
and, educators enjoy tremendously a 
new-found and very satisfying fellow- 
ship, through this sharing of a mutual 
responsibility. 

Further activities of the Educational 
Committee call for visits to the schools 
to observe educational provisions at first 
hand and to secure information on the 
educators’ home ground for committee 
discussions. Recently NOMA _ mem- 
bers, through their Educational Chair- 
men, have been called upon to make 
themselves available to speak to classes 
in business education, thus to lend a 
practical viewpoing to the student not 
otherwise obtainable. 


California Conference 


The California Business Educators As- 
sociation and the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation of California State Department of 
Education will sponsor a conference on 
business education in Fresno, California, 
on April 13. The Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation is participating through the assist- 
ance of Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief of the 
3ureau, and members of the Bureau staff. 

The morning session will consist of a 
talk to be followed by a panel discussion 
on “What’s Ahead for Business Educa- 
tion in California.” The afternoon meet- 
ing will be devoted to discussions and, illus- 
trations of teaching aids and devices in 
business education. 
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AVA Business Section Meeting 


Clinton A. Reed, chairman of the com- 
mittee arranging the program for the 
meetings of the Business Education Sec- 
tion of the AVA to be held in Buffalo 
February 6, 7, 8 and 9, has announced 
a strong program for the four day con- 
vention. All meetings are to be held in 
Hotel Statler. 

On Wednesday morning and afternoon 
there will be round table discussion by 
state supervisors of distributive education, 
with Ira W. Kibby, vice-president of the 
AVA Business Education Section as chair- 
man. The theme for the meetings will be 
“What’s Ahead for Distributive Educa- 
tion.” On Thursday morning Harrv 
I. Good, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, New York, will deliver 
the address of welcome. Bernard H. 
Shilt, Supervisor of Secondary Com- 
mercial Education, Buffalo, will be the 
chairman of the morning session at which 
Dr. Kibby, M. J. DeBenning, Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, State Board of 
Vocational Education, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, and J. DeJen, Manager of Retail 
Development Sales of Appliances, Mer- 
chandising Department, General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut, will speak. 
Lloyd H. Jacobs, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Trenton, will 
preside over the Thursday afternoon meet- 
ing. The speakers will be: Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Columbia University, New 
York; A. Felmet, Personnel Director, 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo; 
Kenneth Lawyer, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. Lawrence T. 
Thomson, Chief, Business Education Divi- 
sion, State Education Department, Lans- 
ing, Michigan, will show the sound slide 
film “We Choose Retailing.” 

The program for the noon luncheon on 
Friday is in the making. Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, Professor of Marketing, Colum- 
bia University, and president of the 
Limited Price Variety Stores Association, 
Inc., New York City, will be chairman of 
the noon meeting. The afternoon session 
will be in charge of Paul B. Richardson, 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
State Education Department, Albany, New 
York. The speakers for this meeting are: 
Harry Cohen, Supervisor, Distributive 
Education, Schoel of Business and Civic 
Administration — Evening Session — The 
College of the City of New York; 
James A. Dorsey, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for the State of 
Connecticut; John A. Beaumont, Super- 
visor of Business Education, State Board 
of Vocational Education, Springfield, 
Illinois; and George Plant, Manager, Per- 
sonnel Group, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, New York, New York. 

Paul M. Boynton, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Connecticut Department 
of Education, Hartford, will preside over 
the Saturday morning meeting. The fol- 
lowing speakers are on the program for 
this meeting: Emily D. Thompson, As- 
sistant Director of Business Education, 
Board of Education, Rochester, New 
York; Dr. Harm Harms, Director of 
Business Education, Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio; and Howard E. Whe- 
jand, Head of the Business Department, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Later on Saturday Dr. Kibby will lead 
a panel discussion on “Distributive Edu- 
cation Programs for Cooperatives.” The 
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members of .the panel will be: Irene F. 
Blood, Coordinator, Washington Uni- 
versity School of Retailing, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Harold L. Burdick, Coordi- 
nator, Syracuse, New York; Gerald W. 
Munson, Coordinator, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Paul B. Richardson, State Supervisor, 
Distributive Education, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, New 
York; Jennie S. Graham, Department of 
Retailing, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Buffalo; Earl B. Webb, 
Personnel Manager, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Donald K. Beckley, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago; Louise 
Bernard, State Supervisor, Distributive 
Education, State Education Department, 
Richmond, Virginia; Marguerite Loos, 
State Supervisor, Distributive Education, 
Columbus, Ohio; Roy Fairbrother, State 
Supervisor, Distributive Education, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Department of Business Education 
Approves Federal Aid Bills 


At the executive committee meeting of 
the Department of Business Education of 
the NEA at Cincinnati on December 29, 
1945, it was agreed to give the approval 
of the Department to the following bills: 

1. The Barden bill (HR 4384) which 
among other provisions gives federal aid 
amounting to $4,000,000 to office training 
and $5,000,000 to distributive education. 
The companion bill, Senate 619, which was 
submitted in May, 1945, in slightly different 
form, was also approved. If the bills are 
passed by the respective houses of Con- 
gress a compromise bill will probably be 
enacted. The compromise will probably 
be closer to the Barden proposal than to 
Senate 619 inasmuch as the Barden biil 
requires an appropriation of considerably 
smaller funds. See the December issue of 
THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpDUCATION, 
pages 26-27, for the details of the Barden 
bill and the September, 1945, issue, page 34, 
for the details of Senate 619. 

2. The Ramspeck bill, also known as the 
NEA bill which provides $300,000,000 for 
distribution to the states for the general 
support of education on the basis of school 
population. See the June, 1945, issue of 
THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpDuCATION, 
page 31, for details. 

If the Ramspeck bill is not passed it is 
quite likely that some form of the Barden 
bill which provides a smaller subsidy will 
be passed during the present session of this 
Congress. 


e 
Consumer Education Studies 


The Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has just prepared five bulletins 
concerned with the place of Consumer 
Education in: (1) Science; (2) Mathe- 
matics; (3) Home Economics; (4) the 
Social Studies, and (5) Business Educa- 
tion. The twenty-eight page bulletin on 
business education was prepared by Dr. 
Ray G. Price. It is understood that single 
copies may be secured free-of-charge on 
request, and that additional copies are 
available at 15 cents each. These bulletins 
present in simple and readily usable form 
the contributions of the various subject 
matter departments to the field of con- 
sumer education. 


Winning Study in DPE Contest 


as : Turille won first place in the fifth 
annual open contest for research st ies of 
merit in the field of business ediicatiop 


This contest is conducted each year } 
Delta Pi Epsilon, National Graduate Fra. 
ternity in Business Education. Eleven 
studies were entered in the contest. Dr 
Turille’s research study covered “The 
Achievement of Minimum Essentials of 
Consumer Business Information in Voca- 
tional Commercial Courses.” He received 
his Ph.D. degree from Harvard University, 
in 1944. 

The announcement of the winning study 
was made by H. G. Enterline, Chairman 
of the Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 
Committee, at the Delta Pi Epsilon ban. 
quet in Cincinnati, on December 28 

“Communication Sound-Slide Scripts’ 
won second place for E. Dana Gibson. His 
Ed.D. is from New York University. 

William Boyd Logan’s “A Study of the 
Agreement and Conflict of Textbook Con- 
cepts in Distributive Education and Con- 
sumer Education” was judged the third 
best submitted by the contestants. Dr. 
Logan received his Master’s degree from 
the Universitv of North Carolina in 194 

To be eligible for consideration in this 
contest it was required that research 
studies should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers and_ should 
not have been the basis for articles written 
by the contestants which appeared in jour- 
nals of national distribution. Competition 
was not limited to members of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 

The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. Abstracts 
of all studies entered in the contest will be 
published in a special research issue of the 
“Review of Business Education.” 


NOMA Study of Collegiate 
Business Education 

The National Office Management As- 
sociation, as one of its additional activ- 
ities, is making a study of office man- 
agement training and its relationship to 
the entire field of college education for 
business. Eight hundred seventy-three 
inquiry blanks have already been sent 
out and give evidence of the significant 
information. The committee is being 
chairmanned by Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes of the University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville, Tennessee. Assisting him 
are: Dr. John J. W. Neuner, College ot 
the City of New York, Dr. O. R. Wes- 
sels, Syracuse University, John A. Pen- 
dery, South-Western Publishing Con- 
pany, Cincinnati and Dr. W. G. Ben- 
nett, University of Toronto. 


College School of Business Bulletin 


Delta Pi Epsilon has published its third 
annual lecture on the Collegiate School of 
Business in American Education. The bul- 
letin was published by the South-Westerm 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
may be secured for fifty cents. Dean A. E 
Prickett of The School of Business, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana, gave 
the lecture. Dean H. V. Olsen of the 
Amos Tuck School of Business Adminis 
tration, Dartmouth College, has written am 
introduction. 
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National Clerical Ability Tests 


National Clerical Ability Tests for 1946 
are being prepared now. Mr. William H. 
Hansen, of Landers, Frary and Clark, New 
Britain, Connecticut, is Commissioner for 
Vocational Education for the National Of- 
fice Management Association, and chair- 
man of the joint committee on tests for 
that organization and the National Council 
for Business Education. Mr. Hansen an- 
nounces that many teachers who partici- 
pated in the 1945 tests which were short 
forms, have requested longer forms for 
1946, and that in accord with these re- 
quests, longer forms are being made. 

Not all manuscripts are in, but the gen- 
eral plan is known. Shorthand will require 
30 minutes of dictation at not over 75 
words a minute average. Machine calcu- 
lation and typing will require about two 
hours, filing about one hour and a half. 
Bookkeeping will probably require about 
one hour, as it did last time. The general 
information and fundamentals tests will 
continue as short forms, but will be com- 
bined in one folder and use answer sheets; 
these answer sheets will expedite correcting 
as the work can be cheeked with the use 
of a punched key. 

Stenography will not include technical 
words but will include a few numbers. 
Machine calculation will include the four 
fundamentals, decimals, fractions, and per- 
centage, Typewriting will involve not speed 
copy, but production work, such as typing 
on cards, filling in, rough draft, and col- 
umns of figures. Filing is indefinite at 
present, but probably will include practice 
letters and a problem using the inset 
method. 

Bookkeeping, like the 1945 edition, will 
require the finding and correcting of er- 
rors, on the theory that if a person can 
find and correct an error, he could have 
done the work in the first place, whereas a 
problem in original work does not give 
evidence that the solver could find and 
correct errors. 

If you participated in NCA Tests in 
1942 or 1945 you will receive the usual 
publicity in 1946, probably this month. 
If you are not yet a participant you will 
get all information if you will mail a post 
card to National Clerical Ability Tests, 
Kendall Square Building, Cambridge 42, 
Massachusetts. 


International Commercial 
Schools Contest 


As this issue of THE JoURNAL goes to 
press notice is received that the Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools Contest will be 
resumed this year. The tenth annual con- 
test program will be held June 19, in 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 

Events will be conducted for typewriting 
contestants only. There will be three fif- 
ten-minute typewriting school events— 
novice, amateur and open. The non-school 
typewriting events are: Twenty minute 
World’s Novice, thirty minute World’s 
Amateur, amd sixty minute World’s Pro- 
fessional. 

Further information about the various 
events may be obtained from W.,C. Max- 
well, Contest Manager, Hinsdale High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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Registrations Up in Colleges 
and Universities 


College and university enrollments last 
fall showed an upward swing of over 
200,000, an estimated increase over the year 
before of about 25 per cent, according to 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, who announced recently the re- 
sults of preliminary returns of a national 
sampling of 1,700 institutions of higher 
education throughout the United States. 

Commenting on this announcement, Com- 
missioner Studebaker said, “In the first 
few months after V-J Day, higher educa- 
tion gained back almost one-third the num- 
ber of student enrollments lost during the 
war period. Fall enrollments for 1939-40 
hit a pre-war peak close to 1,400,000. In 
the Autumn of 1943-44, registrations, ex- 
clusive of military enrollments, dropped 
sharply, reaching a low of approximately 
750,000. The 950,000 enrollments reported 
last fall represent an increase of collegiate 
activity to a point close to one-third of 
the way from the wartime low to the pre- 
war high.” 

Higher educational institutions include 
public and private universities and col- 
leges, professional schools, teachers col- 
leges, normal schools, and junior colleges. 
Sizable increases were reported in all types 
of institutions, according to Commissioner 
Studebaker. 

Field reports indicate that the increased 
college enrollments are part of the post 
V-J Day transition. This involves the 
return to school of many veterans and 
college youth whose schooling was inter- 
rupted for military service or employment 
in civilian wartime occupations. 

Many institutions reported a continuous 
registration of veterans in large numbers. 
Evidence indicates that the increasing rate 
of enrollment in institutions of higher edu- 
cation will continue throughout this aca- 
demic year. 


Artyping Contest 


Julius Nelson, founder and sponsor of 
the annual Artistic Typing Contest, has 
announced the rules for the 8th annual 
event. 

All prizes are to be awarded on the basis 
of uniqueness, neatness, and originality. 
The design may be of any size and type 
and contestant may use any color of ribbon 
or carbon. The closing date has been set 
as April 15, 1946. Further information 
about the contest may be obtained from 
Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Bal- 
timore 16, Maryland. 

Winning entries have been pictured in 
this magazine and some of the entries in 
this year’s contest will appear in later 
issues of THE JOURNAL. 


Vocational Education in California 


A bulletin on job training in California 
was published in October, 1945. This in- 
teresting 66-page bulletin gives the basic 
data about vocational education. It in- 
cludes a 10-page contribution by Dr. Ira 
W. Kibby on developments in business 
education. 


Army Air Force Education Conference 


The U. S. Army Air Force invited ap- 
proximately 200 representatives of business, 
industry, and education to a conference at 
Mitchell Field, L. I., on the 5th of De- 
cember, 1945, on the topic of the integra- 
tion of the veteran with the community. 
President Puckett of the National Council 
for Business Education was asked to at- 
tend. He found it impossible to do so and 
asked Professor Forkner to represent the 
Council at the meeting. 

Those in attendance were advised to 
make certain that every community have a 
central place of advisement for the re- 
turning veteran. It was reported that in 
some communities there are as many as 70 
different agencies to which a veteran must 
report, each of which is in a different part 
»f town. 

Two bulletins of interest to workers 
were distributed. These bulletins give as- 
sistance on the preparation of programs 
for community groups, educational groups, 
or trade and industrial groups. They de- 
scribe films which are available as well as 
transcriptions and pamphlets. Copies of 
these bulletins may be secured by writing 
to Convalescent Services Division, Office 
of the Air Surgeon, Headquarters, Army 
Air Forces, Washington 25, D. C. They 
are entitled—Coming Home and —And 
Now, Home! 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation was one of the few national organi- 
zations of educators represented. 


California Business Education Report 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California, has recently 
produced an annual report for business 
education in that state. The statistical in- 
formation about enrollments is very inter- 
esting. It seems to indicate that almost 
all commercial subjects except typing have 
had a relative drop in enrollment compared 
to the nation-wide figures that are avail- 
able for the period 1933-34 collected on a 
nation-wide basis by the Federal Office of 
Education. Typing seems to have more 
than held its own. In fact, in the Cali- 
fornia scheols almost half the total en- 
rollments in business education are in the 
single subject of typing. This may be a 
temporary phenomenon, and it is altogether 
likely that the general enrollment in busi- 
ness subjects will increase in the period 
immediately ahead. Nevertheless, the fig- 
ures are extremely significant and worth 
further study. The report on the develop- 
ment of distributive education which makes 
up Part B of the report is also unusually 
enlightening. 


Spécial Tests in Business Education 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
the State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, New York, has just issued its bul- 
letin No. 59 on. special tests in business 
education. The five-page mimeographed 
statement lists the outstanding tests in 
bookkeeping, business arithmetic, clerical 
training, shorthand, typing, etc. 
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THOMAS SETS THE TREND 


For Post-War Business Teaching 


EADING business educators everywhere are building 

their post-war teaching plans around Thomas Natural 
Shorthand. For here at last is the shorthand system that 
has proved itself keyed to the swift-moving tempo of 
our times. 


The war emergency dramatized the need for dras- 
tically cutting down the learning time. And in these post- 
war times there will be no turning back to less efficient 
procedures. Thomas, with its amazing speed and effi- 
ciency, is here to stay. Speed and efficiency, obviously 
vital in war time, are no less necessary in a world of 
peace and reconstruction. 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 
OFFERS NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Time saved by Thomas Natural Shorthand means more 
time available for training the student in the thousand- 
and-one details that complement shorthand skill in the 
equipment of the successful secretary. Time saved in 
the high school opens up those broad new fields of use- 
fulness that every commercial educator has long dreamed 
of. One-year shorthand becomes a reality. No longer 
is it necessary to drudge through two years to develop in 
the student a thorough vocational skill. And shorthand- 
for-personal-use now finds its rightful place in the cur- 
riculum. 


PRENTICE-HALL, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


NATURAL PRINCIPLES 


The natural principles upon which it is based make 
this shorthand “stick” in the memory. Once learned it 
is not easily forgotten. The characters are written with 
a natural, forward-flowing movement. Circles and loops 
are always written in the same direction—the direction 
in which the student has always written circles and loops 
in his longhand writing. Any two characters are easily 
joined. There is no time wasted in memorizing compli- 
cated rules and exceptions to rules. 


FEWER STROKES 


Another significant feature is the reduced writing load. 
The student writes approximately one-third fewer strokes 
in Thomas Natural Shorthand than in any other light-line 
system. With fewer strokes to write, the Thomas sten- 
ographer or reporter enjoys an appreciably lightened task. 
He writer faster with less effort. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us explain in detail the scientific principles 
underlying Thomas Natural Shrothand. See for 
yourself why so many others are making Thomas 
the “core” of their post-war business curricula. Send 
for the free booklet, “Why?” 


INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
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Marvaret Aylor, an instructor in the 
business department of New York State 
Agric ‘ural and Technological Institute 
at Altred for the past year, has been ap- 
pointe: instructor in the Department of 

usinc-s and Secretarial Studies, Alired 
University. She received her Bachelor’s 
degree from Alfred University and has 
studie:| at New York University for her 
Master's degree. 


K. Ezra Bucher is the new treasurer 
and business manager of Elizabethtown 
Colles Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, 
having ‘succeeded J. Z. Herr whose res- 
ion became effective October 3lst. 
sucher held several teaching posi- 
n the high schools of Pennsylvania 

accepting a position in the ac- 
counting department of the D. Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company in Mechanics- 
burg, Pennsylvania. His Bachelor’s de- 
cree is from Elizabethtown College and 
he holds the Master's degree in business 
education from New York University. 


before 


Jane Little, head of the Secretarial De- 
partment at Intermont Junior College, 
Bristol, Virginia, for the past year is 
now teaching typing and shorthand at 
Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


Aline Lynch, a tormer teacher in 
Swartz Creek, Michigan, is now teach- 
ing in Bay City, Michigan. 


Dr. Elmer G. Miller has resigned his 
position as director of commercial edu- 
cation and handwriting in the Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania) public schools. Frank 
F, Sanders, acting head of the attend- 
ance department for Pittsburgh secon- 
dary schools for the past year and 
iormer co-ordinator in the department 
of guidance, has been appointed director 
of commercial education. 

Dr. Miller went to Pittsburgh in 1912 
and has served under five city superin- 
tendents since he has been director. He 
has been president of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association and 
of the National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors. Mr. 
Sanders has taught commercial  sub- 
jects for the past twenty-seven years in 
Indiana and Pennsylvania schools and is 
studying for his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


_ Vivian Morris has resigned her teach- 
ing position in Athens, Michigan, to ac- 
cept an appointment on the faculty of 
the Bay City (Michigan) High School. 


Joseph H. Morrow, former field in- 
structor in distributive education at In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
is now assistant professor of business 
education at Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. Mr. Morrow has the 
BS. and M.S. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and is working on his Doc- 
torate at Indiana University. 


Dr. Alvin W. Musgrave has been ap- 
Pointed head of the Department of Bus- 
iness Administration, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos, 

exas, where he has been a member of 
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the faculty since 1939. Before going to 

San Marcos he was head of the commer- 
cial department of the Kaufman High 
School in Texas. He holds the Doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas; the Master's de- 
gree from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas; and the Bach- 
elor’s degree from the East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 


Roland H. Noll, who has served part- 
time for the University of South Dakota 
at Vermillion as Assistant Director of 
Business Research and part- ‘> tor the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
in the distributive education field, joined 
the staff in the State Department as full- 
time supervisor on July 1. His office 
will be in Pierre and he will devote his 
full time to distributive education. 


Ann Louise Prahler, head of the com- 
merce department at DeKalb Junction 
High School for two years, has been 
appointed to the department ‘of business 
education and secretarial science at Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
She received her Master’s degree from 
New York State College for Teachers. 


Lillian Rhoads, a graduate of The 
George W ashington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is now teaching English 
and English literature at Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Rose Marie Rogers, a teacher in the 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, for four years, is now head of 
the Department of Commerce at Dun- 
barton College of Holy Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mildred Ringle, who taught business 
subjects in Stanton, Michigan, last year, 
is now teaching at Watervliet, Michigan. 


Russell Sage College, Troy, New 
York, has announced the promotion of 
Gustave Schwamm to the rank of as- 
sistant professor in the school of busi- 
ness education and the appointment of 
Mary F. Dunstan, former instructor at 
Williams Memorial Institute, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, as an instructor in 
merchandising. Before going to Russell 
Sage College Dr. Schwamm taught at 
New Rochelle (New York) High School 
and Greenwich (Connecticut) High 
School. He received his _ Bachelor’s, 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from 
New York University. Miss Dunstan’s 
Doctor’s degree is from Florida State 
College for Women and her master’s 
degree is from New York University. 


J. H. Skadron of Skadron College for 
Secretaries, Fort Wayne, Indiana, has 
purchased ‘the Longmire Business Col- 
lege, San Bernardino, California, and 
has changed the name of the school to 
Skadron College of Business. 


Mrs. Eleanor Slotter, a graduate of 
Drexel Institute of Technology in Phila- 
delphia, is now teacher co-ordinator of 
distributive education in the H. F. 
Brown Vocational School, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


* cooperative retail 


Recent Changes in Michigan 


John W. Beauchamp who has been 
teaching business subjects in the Ford- 
son High School at Dearborn, Michigan, 
has been selected to coordinate the new 
training program in 
that school. He is a graduate of Mich- 
igan State Normal College and has had 
several years experience in retail selling 
as well] as office work. 


Kathleen Boland is the coordinator of 
the newly inaugurated program of co- 
operative retail training in Saginaw. She 
is a graduate of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Miss Bo- 
land has taught commercial subjects in 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and Berkley, 
Michigan. 


Floyd Clark has accepted a position 
as coordinator of the cooperative retail 
and office training program in Allegan. 
He succeeds Franklin Ryan who has re- 
signed to accept a position in industry. 
Mr. Clark has had experience in teach- 
ing as well as in retailing and office 
work 


Aloysius Misko, a former teacher of 
business subjects at Midland High 
School has been appointed coordinator 
of the cooperative retail and office train- 
ing program at the Monroe High 
School. He is a graduate of Central 
Michigan College. 


Tom Null is the new coordinator of 
the cooperative office training program 
at W estern Michigan College of E duca- 
tion in Kalamazoo. Mr. Null was the 
former coordinator of business training 
in Monroe. He is a graduate of the 
University of lowa and taught business 
subjects in Iowa and Illinois before 
coming to Michigan. 


The new coordinator of the coopera- 
tive retail and office training program in 
Bay City is Ivan Stringer. He has 
taught business subjects in Bay City for 
several years in both the high school 
and business college. 


Wilfred Sweet is the new coordinator 
of cooperative business training at the 
Midland High School. He succeeds 
Tim Johnston who has taken a position 
in the office of the business manager of 
the Midland Public Schools. Mr. Sweet 
is a graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan and has had a variety of business 
experience in retailing and office work. 


Mrs. Margaret Verhoek has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of the cooperative re- 
tail training program in Jackson suc- 
ceeding Rachel Shearer who has re- 
signed. Mrs. Verhoek is a graduate of 
Syracuse University and has taught in 
the public schools of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania and Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Mrs. Ruby Wachter has been appoint- 
ed coordinator of retail training in 
Grand Rapids. Mrs. Wachter has taught 
in the Grand Rapids Public Schools for 
a number of years. She is a graduate 
of Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion and the Prince School of Retailing. 
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| two OUTSTANDING 


McGRAW -HILL 
BOOKS 


—s 








Newton's 
HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PERSONALITY 
205 pages, 542 x 8. $1.75 


This book is intended to serve as a textbook in 
personality improvement. It is also ideal as a 
personal guide for the student, The author indi- 
cates clearly what personality is, what its most 
serious defects may be, and how these defects 
may be remedied. The emphasis is on practical, 
workable suggestions that can be carried out by 
the student, and the book will serve, at least in 
part, the functions of a workbook. The author 
seeks to answer the questions: What is an in- 
teresting and attractive personality? What can I 
do to improve my personality? 


A Teacher’s Manual is available. 


Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 
Fourth edition. 616 pages, 6 x 9. $3.00 


On the desks of over 43,000 efficient secretaries 
.-. in the classes of scores of colleges and busi- 
ness schools—this handbook, often referred to 
as “the secretarial student’s one-volume library” 
—has won the enthusiastic endorsement of 
teachers everywhere. It has proved an invalu- 
able aid to students in their courses and a con- 
stantly helpful source of dependable informa- 
tion in their later work, covering all questions 
of secretarial practice, including the production 
of stenographic and typing work. 


Send for copies on approval. 


McGRAW -HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


er 


How to meet office 


STANDARDS 


* 


You now may obtain a book that integrates typing 
and shorthand on an office production basis, 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By WHITMORE and WANOUS 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES develops 
transcription skill in five easy stages. Starting in the 
first lesson the student types from printed copy, 
then types the same copy from shorthand notes. 
There is a constant drive to develop transcription 
speed that is reasonably comparable to the typing 
speed on printed copy. Eventually the student types 
from his own shorthand notes written from un- 
familiar dictation after the notes have become cold. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 






Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 


Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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HOW TO USE THE ADDING MACHINE, 
SELECTIVE KEYBOARD, by Albert 
Sters and Thelma Potter, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 89 pp. 
60c. 


Although few persons operate the adding 
machine full time, yet every worker should 
be able to use this important device. 

This text is designed to develop an un- 
derstanding of the selective-keyboard type 
of adding machine and a basic skill in its 
operation. The information needed in ac- 
quiring this understanding and skill is pre- 
sented through problems similar to those 
encountered in the use of the adding ma- 
chine in business offices. Also, throughout 
the course, economical and efficient methods 
of work, which are so important in the 
office, are stressed. 

The material is organized into ten units 
of work, with three levels of achievement 
ineach unit. This plan, with its flexibility, 
permits the teacher to adapt the text to the 
time schedule that prevails in the individual 
school. 

Mastery of the operation of the simple 
adding machine has an added vocational 
advantage—the student is laying a founda- 
tion for work on the specialized statement, 
posting, and other bookkeeping machines, 
all of which are based on the simpler 
adding machines. Thus the worker who 
understands the posting procedure of a par- 
ticular office and the operation of the 
adding machine can easily be trained to use 
the bookkeeping machine with the same 
type of keyboard. 

* 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION, edited 
by Carter V. Good. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 495 pp. 
$4.00. 


Here at last is a scholarly, accurate dic- 
tionary of more than 16,000 professional 
terms in education that will do for educa- 
tional workers and teachers what has al- 
ready been accomplished by technical dic- 
tionaries in such special fields as medicine, 
law, engineering, and psychology. 

The Dictionary is concerned with tech- 
nical and professional terms in the entire 
area of education. As a general policy, 
however, it has excluded names of per- 
sons, institutions, school systems, organiza- 
tions, places, and titles of publications and 
journals, except where a movement, method, 
or plan is represented. 

Only those foreign educational terms 
most frequently employed in the study of 
comparative education (particularly the 
schools of Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy) are defined. An attempt 
has been made to select from such related 
fields as psychology, sociology, and philoso- 
phy those terms with significant educa- 
tional connotations. 

The business education definitions were 
worked out by such well-known business 
educators as: R. G. Walters, William R. 
Foster, K. B. Haas, W. W. Renshaw, 
Emily D. Thompson, W. Harmon Wilson, 

. D. Lessenberry, S. J. Wanous, and 
Ernest A. Zelliot. 
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Among the many definitions are those 
concerned with bookkeeping and such topics 
as: personal use bookkeeping, socialized 
hookkeeping, vocational bookkeeping, book- 
keeping cycle, bookkeeping practice set. 
Business education, consumer business edu- 
cation, business subjects and social business 
education are defined. Buymanship is de- 
scribed. It is interesting to note that com- 
mercial education as a term is described 
as obsolescent. We think the dictionary 
makers are a little over hasty in burying 
this term. Good descriptions are also given 
of such terms as job training, distributive 
education, and vocational education. The 
book should help very much in making 
more definitive the terminology in teaching. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION: A STUDY OF 
SOME TENDENCIES AND CONCEP- 
- TIONS OF YOUTH EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, by Kenneth D. 
Norberg, Contribution to Education No. 
886, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 130 pp. $2.10. 


A study of the various attempts to deal 
with the problem of social lag. That edu- 
cational practice tends to lag behind social 
development is admitted by most teachers. 
The method by which this lag is to be 
overcome or reduced causes much differ- 
ence of opinion. Norberg presents in this 
study the various avenues by which it is 
proposed to deal with this problem. He 
evaluates progressive education, the core 
curriculum, and essential education as a 
subject matter program, as bases for re- 
ducing social lag. Among his conclusions 
after finding none entirely satisfactory he 
states that “significant occupational experi- 
ence of some kind should be provided for 
all youth during the period of secondary 
education” (page 112). The reasoning 
upon which this conclusion is based and 
the means by which this occupational ex- 
perience is to be attained will interest pro- 
gressive business teachers. 


GUIDE FOR RETAIL SELLING AND AD- 
VERTISING, National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, Incorporated, 
308 Frederick Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 138 pp. $1.00. 


This guide to good business practices 
will be of real interest to commercial 
teachers. It indicates best practices in 
terms of current regulations, law, direc- 
tives, and public opinion. The files and 
experience of the Better Business Bureaus 
have been used as basic materials for the 
book. It is especially important to mer- 
chandising teachers and suggests ways of 
avoiding unintended errors, of being 
correct in advertising, of promoting pub- 
lic confidence, and preventing violations 
of Government regulations. 


a 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS FOR 
THE KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR, by 
Peter L. Agnew and Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 44 pp. 56c. 

This is an advanced drill book which is 
a combination textbook and workbook. It 
is specifically designed to train mé ichine 
operators to meet the vocational require- 
ments of business offices. Drills and tests 
are designed for sixty-four hours of in- 
struction, but more or less time may be 
used, depending upon the age and the ex- 
perience of the student. Specific standards 
are suggested for each drill. These are 
based upon office requirements. 

The drills in this book have been care- 
fully graded and planned so that the stu- 
dent may develop a high degree of speed 
and accuracy in adding, as addition consti- 
tutes a high percentage of work performed 
by key-driven machine operators. Ade- 
quate drills involving multiplication, sub- 
traction, and division are included to main- 
tain and increase the ability of the stu- 
dent in performing these fundamental 
operations. 

Throughout the drills all figures from 
zero to nine occur at about the same fre- 
quency and at random. The first drills are 
confined to two-figure numbers, and longer 
columns and then wider columns are intro- 
duced as the student progresses. 

This book makes use of certain tech- 
niques of teaching which have been found 
to be effective in the teaching of typewrit- 
ing, such as the measurement of student 
progress in terms of number of strokes a 
minute, the keeping of records of time 
required to complete the problems in each 
drill, and the use of timed tests. <A 
teacher’s manual describing the use of 
these and other techniques of teaching is 
furnished free 

Pictures of the machines and of the 
proper fingering for the various reaches 
are included as well as detailed written in- 
structions for the performance of each new 
drill. A progress chart is bound in each 
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CATALOGUE OF BUSINESS SPONSORED 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, by Com- 
mittee on Consumer Relations and Ad- 
vertising, Incorporated, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 73 
pp. $2.00 
This 1945 catalogue of business spon- 

sored educational materials lists and de- 
scribes 792 films, exhibits, booklets, wall 
charts, and other teaching materials from 
214 business firms. Most of these mate- 
rials are free; the rest are available at 
very low prices. They cover numerous 
topics such as: food products, textiles, 
business functions, conservation of con- 
sumer goods, typing and secretarial work, 
and many other titles which will interest 
teachers of distributive education, eco- 
nomic geography, junior business train- 
ing, and the like. 
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‘‘THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 25 


What are 


the 


opportunities 


in the field of stenography? 





OPPORTUNITIES 


IN STENOGRAPHY 


This report was compiled by the following business teachers: Mary 
E. Bromley, High School, Rye, New York; Adeline Feigelson, Rox- 


bury High School, 
Bellows High School, 


Succasunne, New Jersey; Margaret M. Kelly, 
Mamaroneck, New York; Estelle Steinberg, 


Merchants and Bankers School, New York, New York; Dorothy Simon, 


Chairman. 


The Dictionary of Occupational Tities 
defines a stenographer as one who “Takes 
dictation in shorthand of correspondence, 
reports, and other matter and transcribes 
dictated material, writing it out in long- 
hand or using a typewriter. May be re- 
quired to be versed in the technical lan- 
guage and terms used in a particular pro- 
fession. May perform a variety of related 
clerical duties. . . . May take dictation on 
a Stenotype machine , or may transcribe 
information from a sound producing rec- 
ord, x 


Importance of the Occupation 


The occupation of stenography—although 
« more or less recent type of work—is 
nonetheless a very important occupation. 
The ease with which business correspond- 
ence could be taken, transcribed, and set 
up attractively and speedily on a typewriter 
helped to sell the business world on the 
occupation of stenography. This is an oc- 
cupation without which modern business 
could not get along. 


Occupational Duties 


usually has as the 
work the taking of 


The stenographer 
major portion of her 
dictation in shorthand and the transcrip- 
tion of this material on the typewriter. 
However, only in a large office where there 
is minute division of labor into various 
routine jobs, does this constitute the only 
work which a stenographer does. 

In most average size offices, general 
office work is the stenographer’s task. This 
entails keeping files, answering the phone, 
receiving visitors, attending to incoming 
mail, composing letters to be sent out, 
taking charge of office supplies, and man- 
aging office housekeeping needs. 

In smaller offices, the keeping of ac- 
counts may also be included in the gamut 
of the stenographer’s activities. This ne- 
cessitates the keeping of bank accounts 
(deposits and withdrawals), compiling the 
pay roll, and keeping a relatively simple 
set of books. 


Qualifications 

Sex 

A recent study of the sex constitution 
of stenography as an occupation led to the 
conclusion that the most prevalent reason 
tor hiring males in this field is the desire 
to train them for higher positions. This 
suggests to young men that there is a great 
opportunity to learn about a business and 
assume a managerial position if a male is 
willing to hold the relatively insignificant 
position of stenographer for some time. 

Business educators would do well to 
combat the illusion on the part of the 
average high school boy that stenography 
is an effeminate occupation; it should be 
regarded as a means of entering the busi- 
ness world. 
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Ninety-seven per cent of all stenogra- 
phers and typists are women. There - 
never an oversupply of competent wome 
in this field. Business educators ne 
however, try to limit the recipients of 
stenographic training to those girls who 
possess the aptitudes, interests, or abilities 
required for success in this field. 

Age 

Only four per 
phers and typists in 
eighteen years of age. 
per cent of business workers under 
een years are stenographers. 

Most employers prefer to employ ste- 
nographers from the middle years of life. 
They like to have comparatively young 
workers for they feel this will avert much 
excess absenteeism resulting from the 
health uncertainties which accompany ad- 
vanced age. 


cent of all the stenogra- 
1930 were under 
Not more than two 
eight- 


Preparation Necessary to Meet 
Requirements 
Skills Needed 

The stenographer should be able to take 
dictation at a reasonable rate (minimum 
of 80 to 100 words a minute, although it 
may be lower in some offices) 

The stenographer should be able to tran- 
scribe on the typewriter neatly, artistically, 
accurately, and at a reasonable rate. 

The stenographer must have a 
command of English usage 
Personality and Character Qualifications 

Ability to get along with people. 

Ability to follow instructions. 

Cheerfulness and a sense of humor. 

Use of initiative in dealing with novel 
situations. 

Good appearance: 
grooming. 

Physical health and vigor. 

Promptness and accuracy. 

Responsibility, dependability, 
trustworthiness. 


good 


cleanliness and good 


and general 


Formal Education 

A broad general education to make for 
a cultured person; the minimum is ‘a high 
school education. 

Special training in the skills of taking 
dictation in shorthand and transcribing on 
the typewriter. 

A course in general principles of busi- 
ness to insure an understanding of busi- 
ness relationships. 

A course in office practice will serve to 
acquaint the future stenographer with 
some of the duties she may be asked to do. 

Experience on a cooperative work plan, 
either on a part-time basis or during sum- 
mer vacations, is an invaluable means of 
preparation for permanent employ. 

Types of Schools Offering Training 

Private business school. 

Public junior and senior high school. 

Business college. 

Liberal arts college curriculum. 

University school of business. 


Methods of Entering the Occup stion 


Classified pages of newspapers 

Employment agencies 

Civil Service examinations. 

Recommendations of friends a 
tives. 

School placement service. 


1 rela. 


Opportunities for Advanceme t 

iDilities 
ibility to 
le; and 
at one 


A stenographer’s promotional ae 
hinge on cultural background; 
prove oneself trustworthy and cap: 
ability to prove to the employer 
has mastered the technical intricacies of 
the business. 

The lines of promotion are: From gte 
nographer to private secretary; from ste 
nographer to head of a pool; from stenog. 
rapher to a managerial position -uch ag 
personnel manager or ottice Manager ; from 
stenographer in private business to court 
stenographer or public stenographe: 

Earnings 

The salary of a beginning stenographer 
ranges from $20 to $35 weekly. 

Beginning stenographers in gove 
employ start at $1440 a year, or approxi- 
mately $29 weekly. It is interesting to 
note that of all the beginning salaries of 
Civil Service office workers, that of the 
stenographer is the highest. 

In large city offices, a stenographer may 
be paid as high as $50 a week. But such 
a salary comes only with a good many 
years of experience. 

The ane of a stenographer usually 
carries with it a certain periodic ink “rease, 
but generally, ‘é stops at a fixed top level 
which depends upon the size and type of 
business and the supply and demand of 
stenographers. 


rnment 


Working Conditions 

Working conditions differ from one con- 
cern to another. In general, they are apt 
to be like those for other office workers. 
Hours are fairly regular; some firms have 
a system of overtime pay allowances, 
There are few occupational hazards. There 
is usually a proviso for two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay. 

Conditions have not become standardized 
because labor unions are not particularly 
strong in this field. Women, who enter 
the occupation only temporarily pending 
marriage, are not concerned in presenting 
a united front and thereby strengthen their 
bargaining power. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
Advantages 

One can easily enter the occupation with 
no more than a high school education. 

Manifold opportunities for advancement 
are open to stenographers. 

It may provide an opportunity for meet- 
ing different types of people. 

It usually provides steady employment. 

There are no occupational hazards with 
the exception of possible eve strain. 

The work is not physically strenuous. 

Hours are usually short. 
Disadvantages 

It may entail much responsibility which 

the person in question does not want. 

It requires a person to be flexible and 
able to have her work interrupted; some- 
times this would be a disadvantage de 
pending upon the person’s temperament. 

It requires a subordination of ones 
wishes and thoughts—and even sometimes 
personality—to that of one’s employer, al- 
though this would be true only of certain. 
types of employers. 

It requires much versatility if the ste 
nographer is situated in a small office 
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